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The Philadelphia Convention 


Owing to a number of causes, not the least 
of which was the worst weather of the winter, 
the attendance at the annual convention of the 
P. S. E. A. in Philadelphia, December 27-29, 
1933, was the smallest in years. A registra- 
tion of 1319 indicated an attendance of ap- 
proximately 2500. Even the House of Dele- 
gates with 609 certified delegates was a little 
under the number, 625, last year in Harrisburg. 
The two evening general sessions comfortably 
filed Irvine Auditorium, University of Penn- 
sylvania, seating capacity 2,000, but the various 
departments, sections, and round: tables re- 
ported light attendance. The development of 
the eight convention districts as the program- 
holding arms of the Association is, no doubt, 
contributory to the growing tendency to em- 
phasize the work of the House of Delegates at 
the annual convention. 

The most unique feature of the general ses- 
sions was the presentation of a _ pageant, 
Dramatic Episodes in the Development of Free 
Public Schools in Pennsylvania. This pageant, 
compiled by Blanche Foster of the Tilden Jun- 
ior High School, was staged by pupils of four 
of Philadelphia’s junior high schools under the 
general direction of William E.: Burkard, presi- 
dent, Philadelphia Teachers Association. It is 
hoped that many schools throughout the State 
will repeat this pageant or modifications of it 
in the celebration this year of the centennial 
of the enactment of the Free School Law of 
1834. To encourage such presentation, reprints 
of the pageant from the convention issue of 
the Pennsylvania School Journal are available 
upon request. After the first episode, George 
Wheeler, former associate superintendent of 
Philadelphia’s schools, on behalf of the School- 
men’s Club of Philadelphia, presented a bronze 
tablet commemorative of Enoch Flower, Phila- 
delphia’s first schoolmaster. On behalf of the 
State, James N. Rule, superintendent of public 
instruction, accepted the tablet. (For cut of 
tablet, see page 290. 

The principal addresses at the general ses- 
sions were made by Francis B. Haas, president, 
P. S. E. A.; Jessie Gray, president, N. E. A; 
Robert Murray Haig, Columbia University; and 
Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago. 
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At the close of. Miss Gray’s address, Presi- 
dent Haas presented her the Association’s Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. He said, “On the 
authorization of the Executive Council of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, I 
am pleased to confer upon you the Distin- 
guished Service Medal of our Association. This 
medal is presented in recognition of your out- 
standing services as President of the Philadel- 
phia Teachers Association, 1928-1931; the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, 1925; and 
the National Education Association, 1933-34. 

“Only four such medals have previously been 
awarded and three of them were given to 
State Superintendents of Public Instruction at 
the Boston Convention of the N. E. A. De- 
partment of Superintendence, Febraury 28, 1928: 

David Jewett Waller, Jr., 1890-1893 
Thomas E. Finegan, deceased 1919-1923 
Francis B. Haas, 1925-1927 

“The fourth Distinguished Service Medal was 
awarded at the Pittsburgh Convention of the 
P. S. E. A., December 30, 1931, to Nancy Gray- 
son in recognition of her 53 years of service in 
one school district, Shippensburg. 

“Miss Gray, this Distinguished Service Medal 
carries with it the esteem and respect of the 
members of our Association.” 

Inspired by Miss Gray’s address Jacob A. 
Olanoff wrote the following poem entitled 
Service 

In all her glorious womanhood, 

There on the platform proudly stood 
A woman known as “Jessie Gray” 
The President of N. E. A. 

In words so clear, she then proclaimed 
The purpose, object, duties named 
For all the teachers in the land 

To hearken to their work at hand, 
And ever serve those who may call, 
For “Service” must come above all; 
She told what N. E. A. has done, 
And how much more that can be won; 
She pleaded that all teachers band 
So that they may a Million stand. 
What great heights that can be attained 
Two Million Dollars each year gained. 
They could supply such data, soon, 
That to each teacher’d be a boon; 
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Who then can broadcast o’er the air 
All wrongs to teachers, all that’s fair; 
'Tis then that teachers, you may say 
Will Education upward sway. 

Would bear on social problems, too, 
And teach our young, this life anew, 
Oh! for a band, a Million strong, 

If all our teachers did belong! 

The N. E. A. extends to you 

Real joy and health, on this Year New. 


Music 

George L. Lindsay, director of music edu- 
cation, and associates gave a delightful hour’s 
musicale at the first general session, consisting 
of selections by the all-Philadelphia Junior 
High School Music Festival and Chorus. These 
numbers represented the work of 44 teachers, 
23 junior high school principals, and 425 pupils. 
Doctor Lindsay furnished music, also, for the 
various subsidiary organizations desiring it. 

House of Delegates* 

The House of Delegates received and acted 
upon these committee reports: Executive Coun- 
cil, Budget, Treasurer, Auditor, Permanent 
Fund, Permanent Headquarters, Teacher Wel- 
fare, Board of Trustees of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial, Constitutional Revision, Legislation, 
Professional Ethics, Tenure, Contact-Fact Find- 
ing, Public Relations, and Retirement. The 
House of Delegates approved the following im- 
portant motion offered from the floor by C. S. 
Miller, Lansdowne: That the President be in- 
structed to appoint immediately a committee, 
of which he shall be chairman, to take such 
steps as seem advisable to alter or amend the 
deed of trust of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
so as to protect the interests of the Association. 

Pursuant to this action, President Haas ap- 
pointed the following committee to work with 
him as chairman: S. E. Downs, Ardmore; 
Charles S. Miller, Lansdowne; W. Lee Gilmore, 
Oakmont; M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg; and Wm. 
C. Sampson, Upper Darby. 


Amendments to the Constitution 

The proposed amendments changing the com- 
position of the Executive Council from the 
presidents of departments to a geographical 
basis and providing for a board of department 
presidents were defeated. In this connection 
an analysis of the personnel of the 1934 Execu- 
tive Council shows that eight of the fourteen 
members are not new. That number, however, 
does not establish a record for continuity, as 
two years ago, nine members were not new. 

Eating Functions 

The usual number of breakfasts, luncheons, 
and dinners were held. Particularly note- 
worthy were the Education Fraternity Break- 


*A 31-page stenographic report of the business 
proceedings has been sent to the 609 official dele- 
gates. A limited number of copies are still available. 
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fast, addressed by Dr. Haig; the Pennsylvaniz 
Vocational Association Luncheon, addressed by 
Lindley H. Dennis, the new executive secretary 
of the American Vocational Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and the banquet of the Pennsy]- 
vania Interscholastic Athletic Association, held 
in honor of Superintendent Charles S. Davis, 
president of the P.I.A.A. board, Steelton. 
Superintendent Davis was most agreeably sur- 
prised to be presented with a fine gold watch 
in recognition of his long and sagacious serv- 
ices to high school athletics. 


Commercial Exhibits 


The set-up in the Municipal Auditorium in 
connection with registration was especially 
good for commercial exhibitors, and 55 firms 
availed themselves of the opportunities pro- 
vided for exhibit booths. 

Elections 

The results of election were: 

Place of 1934 Convention—Harrisburg 

President—Carmon Ross, Doylestown 

First Vice-Pres.—Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 

Second Vice-Pres—Edwin C. Broome, Phila- 
delphia 

Committee on Legislation 

John H. Adams, Perry High School, Pittsburgh 

LeRoy A. King, Narberth 

Norman C. Koontz, Supt., Indiana 

B. B. Smith, Supt., Connellsville 

Holman White, 135 E. Mt. Airy Ave., Phila- 

delphia 
Committee on Resolutions 
H. V. Herlinger, Supt., Midland 
A. H. Howell, Supt., Wayne Co., Honesdale 
Aelfric James, Sr., 801 Spring Garden Street. 
Easton 

G. A. Stetson, Supt., Titusville 

Edmund Thompson, 83 W. Lacrosse Ave.. 
Lansdowne 

Committee on Teacher Welfare 

Walter R. Douthett, Supt., Darby 

Jessie Gray, 1210 Fillmore St., 
Philadelphia 

H. E. Gress, Supt., Lancaster 
Member of the National Council of Education 

Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 
N. E. A. State Delegates to Washington Con- 

vention 
1. Officers of the Association 

Carmon Ross, President, Doylestown 

Francis B. Haas, First Vice-President, 
Bloomsburg 

Edwin C. Broome, Second Vice-President. 
Administration Building, Philadelphia 

J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary. N 
E. A. State Director, Harrisburg 

Charles S. Davis, Chairman, Committee on 
Legislation, Steelton 

William W. Evans, Chairman, Committee on 
Resolutions, Bloomsburg 


Frankford 
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Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Committee on 
Teacher Welfare, Philadelphia 
2. Presidents of Departments 
J. H. Hoffman, Supt., Bucks County, Doyles- 


town 

Arthur S. Hurrell, Pa. State College, State 
College 

George L. Lindsay, Administration Bldg., 
Philadelphia 


Russell D. McCommons, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro 

Dale McMaster, 1106 Confer Avenue, Johns- 
town 

John A. Mechling, 226 West High Street, 
Kittanning 

Mary Merritt, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia 

Elizabeth Pfeiffer, 615 E. 10th Street, Erie 

William C. Sampson, Senior High School, 
Upper Darby 

William P. Tolley, Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville 

J. C. Werner, Supervising Principal, Cora- 
opolis 

3. Elected by the House of Delegates 

R. R. Abernethy, 256 S. 2d Street, Lebanon 

John D. Anderson, 514 N. Jefferson Street, 
Kittanning , 

Ira Y. Baker, Hanover Street, Gettysburg 

Robert P. Barnhart, Mt. Jewett 

R. R. Baugher, Colonial Park 

M. S. Bentz, Cambria County Schools, Ebens- 
burg 

Frank P. Boyer, 200 Green Street, Mifflin- 
burg 

Paul §S. Christman, Supervising Principal, 
Schuylkill Haven 

W. H. Church, 1324 Vine’ Street, McKees 
Rocks 

Ana Lou Cobb, Merion 

Italo L. de Francesco, 1603 North 11th Street, 
Reading 

Frank T. Dolbear, Factoryville 

Henry K. Eby, Newport 

Elizabeth T. Eckard, 1957 69th Ave., Phila- 
delphia 

Blanche Foster, 178 Franklin Street, Wood- 
bury, N. J. 

Floyd C. Fretz, Downingtown 

F. Herman Fritz, 509 N. Charlotte Street, 
Pottstown 

D. W. Geist, Blue Ball 

Seiler P. Geist, Derry 

Gertrude Haffner, 915 Linden Street, Beth- 
lehem 

R. B. Hagar, Charleroi, R. D. 1 

Lewis G. Hausser, Ralston 

Jo Hayes, Supervising Principal, 
College 

Mont Hockenberry, Slippery Rock 


State 
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Louis P. Hoyer, Wagner Jr. High School, 
18th and Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 
Henry Jones, 137 W. Shawnee St., Plymouth 
Anna Kleefeld, Sulzberger Jr. High School, 

47th St. and Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia 
Margaret McKee, Oakdale 
J. M. McLaughlin, South High School, Pitts- 
burgh 
E. E. Marvin, Covington 
Mrs. Amy Morgan, 746 Madison Ave., Scran- 
ton 
M. G. Morris, 1221 Freeport Road, Tarentum 
Walter G. Patterson, 430 First Street, Donora 
Willis E. Pratt, 616 Oakmont Ave., Erie 
R: D. 1 
H. R. Ruch, 342 N. 15th Street, Allentown 
Reuben T. Shaw, 245 S. 51st Street, Phila- 
delphia 
Esther M. Smith, 1312 Wood Street, Wilkins- 
burg 
Earl E. Smull, 400 Hillside Ave., Jenkintown 
H. B. Speicher, Boswell 
Kenneth Leroy Springer, 433 E. Prospect 
Street, York 
J. W. Sweeney, Supt., Elk County, St. Marys 
Harold W. Traister, 3001 4th Ave., Beaver 
Falls 
Penrose C. Wallace, 256 Harding Court, York 
Carl Whipple, 1108 22nd Ave., Altoona 
J. W. F. Wilkinson, State Teachers College, 
Clarion 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


Resolutions 
APPRECIATION 


1. With a full realization of the difficult times 
in which we live, we desire to express our pride 
and appreciation to His Excellency the Honor- 
able Gifford Pinchot who has rendered such 
wise and capable leadership; to Honorable 
James N. Rule, who has labored so zealously in 
behalf of the children of Pennsylvania; and to 
Francis B. Haas for the sane and efficient ad- 
ministration he has given to the affairs of our 
Association. We also commend the members of 
the last regular and special sessions of our 
Legislature for their friendly attitude toward 
the best interests of the children of the Com- 
monwealth. 


Tax REVISION 


2. In view of the need for adequate revenue 
for school purposes in various parts of the 
Commonwealth, and because of the inequity 
of our present system of levying and collecting 
taxes, we favor a graduated income tax, the 
revenue from which shall be used to relieve the 
tax now borne by real estate; that such income 
tax should provide that all income, from what- 
ever source derived, including that of State 
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and municipal employes, should bear its pro- 
portionate share of the tax burden. 


Stupy oF FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


3. We recommend that the President of the 
P.S.E.A. appoint immediately a committee 
whose major function will be to make a thor- 
ough study of the financial resources and needs 
of the school districts in the Commonwealth 
and that the Executive Council of this Asso- 
ciation provide a sufficient fund to have such 
a study made by recognized experts in the 
field of school finance. 


SALARIES 

4. This Association calls attention to the 
resolution of 1932 which stated that, “we favor 
such reductions as are commensurate with 
similar reductions in the salaries of other gov- 
ernmental services including the executive, 
judicial, and legislative divisions of our state, 
county, and municipal units.” This Conven- 
tion again reiterates that statement and directs 
attention to the fact that, as yet, those engaged 
in education form the only group for which 
salary reductions have been made effective by 
legislative enactment. We maintain, therefore, 
that such salary reductions are unfair until 
corresponding reductions are applied in the 
other departments of State, County, and Muni- 
cipal governments. 

EcONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 

5. This convention recognizes the need for 
economy and efficient management in all 
branches of governmental activity. It likewise 
is conscious of the grave injustices which are 
apparent in many communities, due to re- 
duction of educational budgets far out of pro- 
portion with the degree of retrenchment in 
other governmental activities. The fact that 
the education of its children is a primary duty 
of the State that cannot be postponed until a 
later date must not be overlooked. 


ANTAGONISTIC ORGANIZATIONS 

6. We condemn the narrowly selfish motives 
underlying the activities of certain powerful 
organizations in their propaganda against public 
education where a mass of facts is presented in 
the aggregate without regard to their bearing 
on underlying causes. Their deliberate attempts 
to create prejudice rather than to aid in meet- 
ing and solving the difficulties of the present 
period can be attributed only to motives of 
selfish gain and protection. 

Similarly, the activities of many so-called 
tax payers’ associations in some of our com- 
munities that have attempted to wreck school 
systems, through the employment of mob rule 
tactics, are likewise condemned. We note that 
in some sections the so-called reformers in 
order to secure political advancement and per- 
sonal aggrandizement, have attempted to dic- 
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tate local policies without regard to the future 
growth and development of the community or 
its children. 


COMMENDATION OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


7. We commend the boards of education 
throughout the Commonwealth that have 
labored so diligently for the preservation of 
our public school system. This Association 
pledges its support to them in all their en- 
deavors to maintain and raise the standards of 
educational service in whatever ways it can 
assist. 

PuBLICITY PROGRAM 

8. We recognize the need for a well organized 
and well planned program of publicity for 
making accessible to the public reliable facts 
and data on the public school conditions in 
Pennsylvania. We therefore recommend that 
the Executive Council provide for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of such an agency im- 
mediately. 

Cuitp LaABoR LEGISLATION 

9. We commend the President of the United 
States, the Governor of the Commonwealth, and 
the General Assembly for the recent legislation 
in the interest of the children of the State and 
Nation which takes the children out of in- 
dustry and makes it possible for them to secure 
better educational opportunities. 


TUGWELL BILL 


10. Because of the dangers and misrepresenta- 
tions fostered by the misleading advertising of 
certain business concerns manufacturing and 
producing cosmetics, proprietary medicines, 
drugs, and foods, we recommend that the mem- 
bers of the P.S.E.A. individually and collect- 
ively, use every means within their power to 
secure the passage of the so-called Tugwell 
Bill which has been introduced in the U. S. 
Senate by Senator Copeland (New York) as 
Senate Resolution S. 1944 and commonly 
referred to as the new “Federal Foods and 
Drugs Act.” 

TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION 

11. We deplore the use of advertising mat- 
ter or any propaganda tending to belittle the 
cause of temperance throughout the Common- 
wealth. In this regard, we urge the importance 
of imparting complete and specific information 
concerning the effects of alcohol and narcotics 
upon the human body, in accordance with 
statutes now mandatory in the schools of Penn- 
sylvania. 

EDUCATION FOR LEISURE TIME 

12. We emphasize the importance of education 
for leisure time. The long working day and 
the six-day week are at an end in this country. 
The schools should adjust their curricula to 
meet this new demand. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


13. Believing in vocational edtication which 
provides for our young people the experience 
necessary to well balanced development, we 
strongly urge that all present vocational activi- 
ties not only be continued but that those ac- 
tivities be increased in keeping with local de- 
sires and initiative, in a manner that will best 
serve the local community and the interests of 
the boys and girls. In connection with all 
vocational education we urge sufficient Federal 
and State moneys to enable our local school 
districts to offer the same freely to all pupils 
who may desire this type of training. 


SENATORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


14. We recommend that a committee repre- 
senting the executive and legislative branches 
of our State government be appointed to revise 
the method of awarding the so-called senatorial 
scholarships. 


DISCRIMINATION THROUGH SALARY SCHEDULES 


15. Believing that education is the highest 
function of government in a democracy, we call 
upon our economic and legislative groups pro- 
perly to evaluate the results of education and 
see the necessity for a superior quality of edu- 
cational leadership, so that those who adminis- 
ter this department of government, from high- 
est to lowest in rank, will be given at least as 
much consideration as those dealing in the 
material phases of government. 

We refer specifically to the qualifications and 
salary schedule of the personnel of the recent 
liquor control organization and the action of 
the first special session of the legislature in 
reference to teachers’ salaries, especially those 
in fourth class districts. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


16. We commend the work of the Pennsyl- 
vania Inter-Scholastic Athletic Association in 
enforcing regulations which have proved to be 
an important factor in bringing about much 
needed reform and putting Inter-Scholastic 
Athletic relationships on a creditable basis. We 
extend our appreciation to Charles S. Davis, 
Chairman of the Committee for 19 years, for 
his devoted service in raising the athletic 
standards of the State. 


DEPENDENT TEACHERS 
17. We recommend legislation for properly 
taking care of dependent teachers, and the con- 
tinuance of the welfare work by the Associa- 
tion, until such legislation becomes effective. 


CURRICULUM REVISION 
18. We commend the Department of Public 
Instruction upon its program of curriculum re- 
vision and urge that the scope of the work be 
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enlarged to the end that our various courses of 
study may be re-evaluated in terms of economic 
change and social purpose, and revised in keep- 
ing with the needs of the times. 

LARGER UNITS OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

19. We recognize the urgent need for some 
form of a larger unit of school administration 
to provide adequate school facilities economic- 
ally and efficiently. 

We realize the difficulties involved in formu- 
lating a plan which is acceptable to all dis- 
tricts concerned. However, we urge that the 
school administrators in cooperation with the 
Department of Public Instruction come to an 
agreement on the most feasible and practicable 
plan which may be presented at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature. 


COERCION AND STRIKES OPPOSED 

20. Whereas, the continued non-payment of 
teachers’ salaries in certain parts of the State, 
due partly to economic conditions, partly to bad 
fiscal management by school boards, and partly 
to the refusal of large business concerns to pay 
their taxes, has driven groups of teachers to 
resort to strikes, therefore 
Be it resolved, 

1. That we deplore the attitude of certain 
business concerns in attempting to force 
teachers to surrender their present contracts 
and take a reduction in salary, contingent upon 
paying the companies’ taxes. 

2. That this attitude of coercing school boards 
and teachers is inimical to the principles of 
American Democracy. 

3. That we advise all members of the P.S.E.A. 
to refrain from striking and to rely upon the 
approved methods of education to secure re- 
dress of grievances: presentation of facts, per- 
suasion, and argument. 

4. That we advise all teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania to identify themselves with their pro- 
fessional organizations and refrain from affilia- 
tion with other organizations whose aims are 
not identical with the teaching profession. 

5. That we request all distressed and dis- 
satisfied teachers to report their economic as 
well as their professional problems to the Exe- 
cutive Council, with full assurance that the 
Association will deal justly, promptly, and 
effectively with all such emergency problems. 

William W. Evans, Chairman 
Franklin L. Cartledge 

Clyde C. Green 

A. H. Howell 

Cc. S. Miller 

R. G. Mowrey 

R. W. Robinson 

R. K. Smith 

Landis Tanger 





Abstracts of Addresses 


The Defense of Education Through 
Organization and Service 


Members of the National Education Associa- 
tion see their organization as a great coopera- 
tive enterprise based on scientific principles, on 
technics, on research, on publications, and on 
contacting with other citizens through mutual 
interest in civic affairs. 

One of the most expensive services, but the 
foundation of its influence, is the research de- 
partment of the N. E. A. It has published well 
nigh a hundred reports dealing with the welfare 
of the teacher through salary, retirement, ten- 
ure, and ethics; several have dealt with the 
welfare of the schools, through administration, 
curricula, school finance, and supervision. Other 
topics vitally connected with the interpretation 
and support of schools are available. 


Within the organization the dynamic members 
accumulate the influence of the group through 
wisdom, energy, dedication, devotion, insight, 
and altruism. They carry the mass weight, over- 
come inertia, in spite of handicap, opposition, 
and the present crises and advance to new fron- 
tiers. It is a supreme test of professional in- 
terest in teaching to add individual success and 
progress to general success and progress. 


The financial support of this great organiza- 
tion is through paid memberships of teachers 
who believe that their profession has much to 
do with national attitudes and influence. Within 
the organization, hundreds of educators serve 
altruistically to set up national social and econo- 
mic goals, a code of ethics, to establish the 
proper preparation and certification of teachers 
as well as the relation of demand and supply. 
They work with lay groups to interpret special 
services needed because of physical handicaps 
and mental maladjustments among pupils. They 
also interpret changing curricula to meet chang- 
ing times and demands, as well as school fi- 
nances, the ability to support education and new 
tax bases. To inform the profession, as well as 
lay citizens, an editorial staff publishes the 
National Education Journal, which keeps ideals 
and ideas in circulation, and distributes mil- 
lions of pamphlets yearly. 


Organization must be a mutual, a personal 
give and take, to be really efficient. When every 
teacher realizes this, gives service, constructive 
criticism, reads the publications, and discusses 
group welfare, progress, and activities as a part 
of routine work, the profession will advance 
more rapidly and leave far behind the contume- 
ly accusation that it serves only to create a 
salary. Besides defending education by organi- 
zation which is entirely voluntary, education 
must radiate a success through students. They, 
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in turn, defend the expenditure of vast sums 
of money in happy life preparing for respon- 
sible living. Parents are satisfied to pay taxes 
when they note progress—physical, mental, and 
moral improvement in their children. They 
gladly acknowledge that public education is 
more to be desired than good roads, bridges, 
etc., because life has been interpreted in better 
character, better homes, better citizenship, and 
nationalists. Every school and college adver- 
tises its work in its cultural values. If then, 
education interprets itself in improved living, 
it will vindicate its reason for using so much 
of the public treasury, and move up to the first 
function of government adequately supported 
by satisfied citizens—JrssrE Gray, President, 
National Education Association, Philadelphia. 


A Square Deal for Education 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is just 
going through its first civil service experience 
where more than 2000 citizens are to receive 
appointment on the basis of a square deal 
for all. 

The Legislature has voted $5,000,000 to give 
thousands of teachers and pupils assistance 
toward an emergency square deal. 


There has been an interruption in the plan 
to provide a square deal for tax payers through 
a graduated income tax designed to bring re- 
lief to taxable realty. 


There now appears to be no reason why the 
present temporary reductions in_ teachers’ 
salaries should be continued after the end of 
the biennium, June 30, 1935. 


The school districts where teachers have gone 
for many months without salary payments, and 
where boys and girls have been barred from 
high school because of non-resident tuition 
difficulties will be the first to benefit from the 
$5,000,000 special aid fund voted by the recent 
special session of the General Assembly for 
financially distressed school districts, as soon 
as the bill is signed by Governor Pinchot. 

The special aid fund must be distributed 
over the remainder of this school year and all 
of next year, and assistance is to be given 
only to financially distressed school districts. 
Naturally, first call on the fund will be for 
those districts where the financial distress is 
due entirely to economic conditions, districts 
where it is impossible for directors to main- 
tain a minimum schedule without outside aid. 
In some districts there is evidence of mis- 
management of school funds, with direct loss 
to pupils, teachers, and the educational pro- 
gram. Requests from such districts must un- 
dergo rigid investigation before special aid can 
be granted. 

Districts where teachers’ salaries remain un- 
paid can look forward to salaries being paid so 
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far as possible within the limits of the fund, 
and immediate efforts are to be made to get 
back in school all high school pupils kept out 
through inability of their districts to pay non- 
resident tuition. 

At the opening of the present school year in 
September a department survey indicated un- 
paid salaries and tuition bills totaled approxi- 
mately $4,000,000, a figure that by this time 
might well have passed the total amount of the 
special aid appropriation. The superintendent 
of public instruction is the administrator of 
the special aid fund, and to obtain aid each 
financially distressed district will submit a 
petition on a special form supplied by the 
State department of public instruction. 

Every effort is to be made to keep all schools 
open at least for the minimum term this year, 
and still save enough of the special fund to 
carry them through next year. Unless tax 
collections are greatly improved during 1934-35, 
there will be greater need for special aid next 
year than this, because regular State aid will 
be reduced next year $5,000,000 under the orig- 
inal estimate for the biennium. State aid this 
year is being paid in full, making it necessary 
to charge the entire reduction to the 1934-35 
allocations. 

We need a square deal for our boys and 
girls, particularly those in the rural areas where 
we should start working at once for leadership 
that will bring about a larger unit of school 
administration. This is a step that eventually 
would make possible the offering of school 
programs for rural pupils comparable to those 
now offered in urban centers. Such organization 
is necessary to insure wise use of increased 
State aid that seems certain to come in future 
years, and to guarantee proper accounting of 
State and local district funds.' A square deal 
for boys and girls of the industrial areas is 
seen in the eventual adoption of the Federal 
Child Labor amendment in keeping with pro- 
visions set up by the NRA. The day should 
soon come when children may be removed 
permanently from the sweat shops and from 
competition with adult labor and given every 
possible educational opportunity. 

The school tax payers are not getting a square 
deal in Pennsylvania because of the relatively 
small share of the cost of public education car- 
ried by the State. The result is an excessive 
tax load on real estate, which in Pennsylvania 
constitutes probably not more than one-third 
of the taxable wealth. 

Placing a larger share of the load on the 
State Treasury means transferring part of the 
load on realty to intangible sources of wealth 
and income. 

Pennsylvania carries but 15 per cent of the 
Cost of the public schools, as against 331/3 
per cent carried by the State of New York 
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and 30 per cent carried by the State of Mary- 
land. 
The graduated income tax bill which was 


presented at the special session of the General 
Assembly was killed in Committee because 
amendments destroyed its purpose to relieve 
tax on realty and provide more equitable dis- 
tribution of State aid. The bill was designed 
to yield approximately $10,000,000 a year in 
additional funds for State aid to _ schools. 
Amendments were inserted to provide that pro- 
ceeds were to be distributed on the basis of 
assessed valuation of districts. The effect would 
have been to throw the additional funds back 
to the wealthier districts. This disregards the 
fact that while a major part of the tax would 
be paid in the wealthier centers much of this 
wealth is produced outside of such areas. Such 
a measure should be designed ‘to bring realty 
tax relief to districts most in need of assistance, 
particularly those school districts in the rural 
areas. 

It is unfortunate that the Mason House Bill 
No. 124, which passed the House, failed of pas- 
sage in the Senate. It was an act to amend 
the Child Labor Law by prohibiting the em- 
ployment in industry of minors under 16 years 
of age during school hours, by requiring em- 
ployment certificates for minors 16 to 18 years 
of age, and by making it unnecessary for a 
school district to maintain a continuation school 
for employed minors of the specified ages— 
JAMES N. Rute, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg. 


Education and the General Social Order 


There are three conspicuous trends in Ameri- 
can society. The first is a trend toward the ex- 
clusion of juveniles from employment in com- 
merce and in the industries. The second is to- 
ward a more vigorous discussion by all the 
people of social and economic issues. The third 
is a trend toward reliance on experts in the 
planning and administration of all phases of 
public life—governmental, economic, and social. 

These three trends call for an educational 
program which is different in many respects 
from that which is now common in American 
schools. The first trend is quite certain to in- 
crease the attendance in the upper grades of 
the elementary school and in all grades of the 
high school. The second trend calls for an 
emphasis on social studies and an abandonment 
of some of the traditional units in the curricu- 
lum. The third trend will compel all indivi- 
duals who assume positions of leadership in 
communities to prepare themselves for their 
positions by cultivating independence in their 
methods of thought and independence in their 
analysis of the situations with which they must 
deal, The type of independence which is char- 
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acteristic of an expert is not fostered by rigid 
assignments in schools followed by memoriter 
recitations. Independence comes only through 
self-directed study. The schools of this country 
are often guilty of overteaching. Conscientious 
teachers, in the effort to do their duty by their 
pupils, give the pupils such close supervision 
that dependence rather than intellectual inde- 
pendence is the result. The evidences of over- 
teaching are to be seen in the lack of disposi- 
tion and ability on the part of adults to carry 
on the studies which they began as pupils in 
school.—CHARLES H. Jupp, University of Chicago, 
a. 
The Need of a New Emphasis in Education 


There is a growing feeling in educational 
circles that the time has come to take stock of 
ourselves. We have made great progress in 
teacher training and in educational equipment 
of various kinds, but at the same time our con- 
fusion seems to be growing. We need a new 
orientation. 

Under such circumstances historical perspec- 
tive is often useful. We may remind ourselves 
that there was much education before there 
were any schools. This education relied on 
learning by doing, and it aimed to enable young 
people to participate fully in the life of the 
community. To the casual eye this informal 
education was an extensive anticipation of what 
we now Call progressive education. 

When schools were introduced there was 
brought in also a modification of both method 
and purpose. The method was rote learning; 
the aim was the acquisition of certain skills and 
a certain body of information. This was due 
to the fact that schooling at first was more or 
less incidental in the life of the community. As 
conditions changed, the school grew in impor- 
tance, but it tended to retain its old methods and 
purposes. 

Educational reform aimed to achieve a re- 
turn to the earlier method and purpose. But it 
encountered certain obstacles. Motivation in 
school is a different matter from motivation out 
of school. Participation in community life is 
one thing in a homogeneous community and 
quite another thing in a community where the 
patterns are endlessly diverse and conflicting. 
How has modern education succeeded in deal- 
ing with these difficulties? 

The problem of motivation has met with the 
doctrine of interest, but it has never been en- 
tirely articulate on the question of how interest 
is to be guided. With respect to “participation” 
it has got lost in a fog. Progressive education, 
in spite of its emphasis on the social, has not, 
so far, rid itself of the tendency to be indivi- 
dualistically ‘“child-centered.” 

It is chiefly with respect to this idea of “par- 
ticipation” that a more thoroughgoing procedure 
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Pau. P. Cret, noted architect. designed the 
tablet and the inscription was approved by the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission and the 
Philadelphia Art Jury. The tablet will be 
placed with appropriate ceremonies on the build- 
ing at 234 South Front Street, Philadelphia, the 
site of the home of Enoch Flower, where he 
taught his pupils in a dwelling of pine and 
cedar planks on the following terms: “To 
Learne to read English 4s by the Quarter, to 
Learne to read and write 6s by ye Quarter, to 
learne to read, Write and cast accot 8s by ye 
Quarter; for Boarding a Scholler, that it to say, 
dyet, Washing, Lodging, & Scooling, Tenn 
pounds for one whole year.” 





is needed. Participation must be taken primar- 
ily in an intellectual and emotional sense; it 
must concern itself extensively with the con- 
flicts and contradictions in which our Kultur 
has become entangled. In order to conform to 
the spirit of our democratic tradition our schools 
must cultivate faith in intelligence, which means 
that conclusions must not be predetermined. If 
faith in intelligence will justify itself (which 
cannot be demonstrated in advance), we may 
rest assured that our democratic institutions 
and practices will be continuously reconstructed 
in the direction of securing more richness and 
fulness of living for all the members of the 
community.—Boyp H. Bope, Head, Department 
of Principles of Education, Ohio State U. 





FREEPORT public schools have an extension 
course under the direction of Earl Davis of the 
University of Pittsburgh. All teachers are en- 
rolled. This is the sixth consecutive extension 
course in the schools. H. E. Reisgen is principal. 
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A New Deal for Education’ 


FRANCIS B. HAAS 


President, Pennsylvania State Education Association, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Two hundred years ago in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette of Philadelphia the versatile Benjamin 
Franklin—statesman, printer, inventor, scientist, 
philosopher, writer, public benefactor, and 
diplomat—discussed the causes and origins and 
the need for organized provisions for combating 
the menace of fire. 

The “project of forming a company,” de- 
scribed recently in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, resulted in the establishment in De- 
cember, 1736, of Philadelphia’s first organization 
of volunteer firemen, the Union Fire Company, 
with Benjamin Franklin’s name on its rolls. 

It is for us, two hundred years later, to ex- 
perience the menace of a national depression 
that swept forward with the destructive force 
of a fire; that rocked the foundations of our 
financial institutions; that halted the wheels of 
industry; that spread abroad unemployment, 
hunger, and suffering in the midst of plenty; 
that uprooted a laissez-faire philosophy; and 
that menaced the safety of our American social 
institutions, particularly the public school. 
Democracy itself is at stake. 

It is for us, also, to witness another Franklin, 
the 32nd President of these United States, at- 
tack the problem of pending disaster as did the 
revered Benjamin in this city in which we are 
privileged to convene. 

The methods used are not dissimilar: 

1. Recognition of the situation; 2. A study of 
causes and origins; 3. A campaign of public in- 
formation; and 4. Organized provisions for com- 
bating them. The fire menace in Philadelphia 
in 1733 resulted in the Union Fire Company; 
the national menace of 1933 has resulted in the 
“New Deal.” In other words, the “New Deal” 
is an attempt to arrive at intelligent under- 
standing of the economic and social ills now 
threatening the ideals of our Democracy, and 
an organized effort directed toward the solution. 

A “New Deal” in education implies, there- 
fore, an intelligent understanding of the pres- 
ent situation, a study of its causes and origins, 
and an organized effort directed toward a 
solution. What are the major facts in Penn- 
Sylvania? 

1. The number of children in school has in- 
creased. 

2. The number of teachers has decreased. 

3. Classes, in many instances, are too large for 
effective instruction. 


* Address delivered 2 ag oe [aoe Convention at 
Philadelphia, December 28, 1 
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4. Revenues from local school taxes are decreas- 
ing. 

5. Unpaid salaries of teachers amount to over 
two million dollars. 

6. Thousands of our children are denied high 
school opportunities because the districts 
cannot pay tuition. 

7. Tax payers in certain areas are clamoring 
for a reduction in taxes and, in others, are 
threatening the non-payment of taxes un- 
less educational facilities are curtailed. 

8. Fundamentals of art, music, and health are 
being eliminated. 

9. Teachers are being replaced by more favorite 
candidates. 

10. In certain areas it is rumored that bartering 
for the job has become a practice between 
school directors and teachers. 

11. Propaganda organizations ask 
afford the high school?” 

12. The State legislature in regular session is 
unable to meet fully the appropriation re- 
quirements. 

These are some of the facts as we are about 
to commemorate the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the free public school system in 
Pennsylvania. It was the restriction of educa- 
tional opportunity that impelled Thaddeus 
Stevens in 1835 to defend the newly established 
system of free public schools. He said, “Sir, I 
trust that when we come to act on this question, 
we shall take lofty ground—look beyond the 
narrow space which now circumscribes our 
vision—beyond the passing, fleeting point of 
time on which we stand—and so cast our votes 
that the blessing of education shall be conferred 
on every son of Pennsylvania—shall be carried 
home to the poorest child of the poorest inhabi- 
tant of the meanest hut of your mountains, so 
that even he may be prepared to act well his 
part in this land of freemen, and lay on earth 
a broad and a solid foundation, for that endur- 
ing knowledge which goes on increasing through 
increasing eternity.” 

A number of major factors are curtailing pub- 
lic school opportunities and retarding adjust- 
ment. 

1. Financial support for education from the 
State has not kept pace with the constitu- 
tional needs. Generous as the State has been 
in its appropriations for public education 
the last thirty years have shown a decrease 
in the ratio of the amount paid by the State 
to total expenditures. This means an in- 


“Can we 
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creased burden upon the local community. 
. The method of securing public funds for 
education through taxation, both local and 
State, is archaic. The first essential of a tax 
system is that of tax justice, namely that 
each individual and each organization bear 
a just portion of the tax burden according 
to its ability. The tax laws of Pennsylvania 
are an accumulation of the days that are 
past. Both local communities and State are 
filled with inequalities of assessments of 
similar properties. The principle which es- 
tablishes relation between ability to pay and 
tax burden is almost completely lacking in 
the taxing laws of our Commonwealth. 

. Pennsylvania has an archaic system of school 
organization. The township system was es- 
tablished definitely in 1836 at which time 
every township, borough, and city was 
created a school district. While a number 
of districts were eliminated in the revision 
of the Code in 1911, in most districts the 
unit of school administration as now in effect 
is too small for effective school organization. 

. Only in periods of marked depression and 
unemployment has the salary schedule for 
teachers in Pennsylvania been sufficient to 
compete in any degree with the salaries paid 
in industry. We may question whether or 
not there have been recruited to the teach- 
ing profession those individuals of marked 
ability whose services should be available 
to the State for the teaching of youth and 
whose positions are secure against competi- 
tion in periods such as these from individuals 
not professionally trained but seeking em- 
ployment in the schools, and from the hazards 
of partisan politics. 

. The American philosophy of rugged indi- 
vidualism with its attendant emphasis upon 
individual acquisitiveness has resulted in an 
emphasis of the securing of individual ad- 
vantages, both monetary, social, and educa- 
tional, rather than the guarantee and a de- 
sire for abundant opportunity and advan- 
tages, particularly in education, for all the 
people. 

. There are being revealed in our national 
life and in certain instances in school affairs 
in Pennsylvania situations which indicate 
that to some elected public officials public 
office is not held as a sacred trust. 

A New Deal for education in Pennsylvania 


involves a solution of these causes which now 


make impossible the fulfilment of the educa- 


tional ideals of William Penn, of Thaddeus 


Stevens, and of the constitutional provisions. 
Briefly, any solution, I believe, must include 


the following: 


1. An income for public education guaranteed 
by the State with the distribution between 
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the State and the local school unit so that 
the State distributes enough of its wealth to 
defend the ideal of democracy through pub- 
lic education and the local unit contributes 
enough of its wealth, without overburdening, 
to maintain education as a local function 
close to the people. 


. A revision of the tax iaws of Pennsylvania 


so that tax justice and ability to pay shall be 
an integral principle rather than incidental. 


. The creation of larger administrative units 


to make possible more economic and more 
efficient administration which at the same 
time shall facilitate the development of 
modern programs of education, retaining 
local professional leadership, and safeguard- 
ing the interest and initiative which the 
local citizens now have in their schools. 


. The establishment of adequate standards of 


remuneration for teaching service and a 
freedom from unfair competition and from 
the hazards of political favoritism. This in- 
cludes an application of the principle oi 
merit only for the continuance of service. 


. An intormed pupiic opinion tnat shaw nou 


as its ideal for all the cnudren ot Fennsyi:- 
vanla educa.lonal opportunity equal to tnat 
which those more financlauy abie desire and 
purchase tor their own children. Dean 
Russell of Columbia University, in a receni 
report, says, “The first demand made by the 
New Deal, then, should be a new kind of 
education, an education broader than that 
heretofore offered, one directed to the just 
assessment of the good and evil found in a 
society operating under laissez-faire in a 
fiercely competitive world. Much attention 
should be paid to the methods suggested in 
the past and present with respect to possible 
refornis of the social and economic order. 
There is little new in the world. ‘New 
Deals’ have been made time and time again. 
The citizen of America should know this; 
but he should also know full well that this 
is the first time in history that we have had 
a Power Age with the economy of plenty 
consequent upon it. 

“This educational task is one of great 
magnitude. It is impossible to accomplish 
in the few hours a day, the few weeks a 
year, and the few years of the ordinary 
school term. It means extended education. 
It is fortunate that boys and girls under 
twenty will not be wanted in industry, for 
certainly it will require at least fourteen 
years of schooling, as well as extended adult 
education later on, for teachers to produce 
men and women who will meet the new 
standards. 

“Furthermore, this program must be given 
to all the people. The United States can- 
not afford to have education advanced in 
one part of the country and backward in 
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another. Ignorance at any point, however 
remote, is.a source of danger.” 

6. The enactment of law which shall provide 
for a speedy and effective correction of any 
handicaps in our educational situation now 
prevalent because of a lack of regard for the 
sacred trust inherent in public office. 
Benjamin Franklin in 1733 removed the men- 

ace of fire from Philadephia by the establish- 

ment of a volunteer firemen’s association, the 

Union Fire Company. President Roosevelt in 

forwarding the New Deal likewise places re- 

sponsibility, through the various codes and 
through appeals to public opinion, upon vol- 
unteer cooperation. The striking similarity in 
both instances is first, the submerging of the 
individual and the solution of the problem 


through the cooperation of the individuals 
affected, working together in groups; and 
second, a campaign of information. A period 


of three years elapsed from the time Franklin 
published his first article on fires in the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, until the first voluntary fire 
company was formed. The “New Deal” in the 
same way demonstrates the strength of public 
opinion sensitized to the needs of a problem. 
A New Deal in education in Pennsylvania like- 
wise presents a challenge to every interested 
individual and agency to recognize frankly the 
menace of the present situation; to understand 
its causes and origins; to create an informed 
public opinion; and to organize provisions for 
the removal of the menace. 

I commend to you, therefore, your oppor- 
tunity for service in the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association—teachers and educa- 
tional workers banded together in a voluntary 
professional organization. Our organization is 
democratic. It offers opportunity to every mem- 
ber to fight for a New Deal jn Education for 
Pennsylvania. 

During the last regular session of the legis- 
lature and during this special session, com- 
munications, soliciting your support and influ- 
ence against bills inimical to the best interests 
of children and for bills which we considered 
favorable, were sent to the president of each 
local branch of our Association. Herein is your 
opportunity to become effective by contribut- 
ing your services to the local branch of which 
you are a member. 

One of the things of most significance about 
Benjamin Franklin is that throughout his whole 
career he was seeking solutions rather than 
making demands. This also is characteristic of 
our organization. We urge you through the 
medium of your local branch to seek solutions 
of the local problems facing education and 
through your local organization make contri- 
bution to the solution of the problems that 
face the State at large. 

Let me urge you to reflect upon the philoso- 
phy epitomized in the Japanese saying, “My 
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window is quite small but it opens on a very 
large world.” Regardless of position or place, 
membership in our organization offers service 
State-wide in its influence and effect on the 
lives of Pennsylvania’s future citizens. Here, 
then, is the opportunity for each member of 
the teaching profession to champion free public 
education for Pennsylvania as Thaddeus 
Stevens did one hundred years ago in order 
that our children may continue to receive un- 
diminished “the blessings of liberty” for the 
next hundred years. 

Egbert A. Case has well stated our need 
when he says, “In the history of the public 
schools, the year 1932-33 will be remembered 
as the year of the hurricane—thunder, light- 
ning, wreckage, and vast quantities of mud. But 
it will be known also as the year of the great 
revelation, wherein the public school survived 
the shock and stood revealed as the cheapest 
invincible defense ever devised by a free 
people for its own safety. 

“The common sense of the common people 
has been assaulted by a whirlwind of propa- 
ganda against taxes, and against all things for 
which taxes are paid. But responsibility for 
the destiny of childhood has proved a safe bal- 
last in time of storm. Parents have been con- 
fused, depressed, and defeated by forces which 
they neither understand nor trust; they have 
been told that the cost of the education of their 
children is a major cause of all public dis- 
tress; but they have steadfastly rejected all 
proposals to throw their children into the 
whirlpool of ignorance in order to lighten the 
burden of the ship of state. 

“A surplus of wealth over brains has proved 
to be a compound of human misery, and its 
threat to public welfare has made the school 
certain of its mission. A sincere and united 
teaching profession is now determined that 
America shall discover and develop to the ut- 
most all its resources of intelligence. Nothing 
less can save our experiment in government, 
and nothing less can make it worth saving.” 

The success of your new President and offi- 
cers in advancing A New Deal for Pennsylva- 
nia will be assured by a continuance of the un- 
failing and gracious support which you have 
given your retiring officials. 

The recent ratification of the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment to the Constitution is a 
step in the march forward. Our windows, in 
truth open upon large opportunities in the 
years that lie ahead. 

The task may be difficult, but the challenge 
is magnificent. 





MuNHALL, C. R. Stone, superintendent, has 
its own questionnaire to answer on the current 
issues of the P. S. E. A. and N. E. A. Journals. 
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Attendance at the P.S. E. A. Convention 
at Philadelphia 


The registration at the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion of the P. S. E. A. totaled 1,319. An analy- 
sis of the registration is presented below: 


MCACNOVE CATE: 6 aise ieawsendaodare’s 14 
Teachers, College and University .. 36 
Teachers, Commercial .............. 15 
Teachers, Counsellor ....... 2.06.06... 4 
Teachers, HNGUSN . .....c.0erserses 18 
Teachers, Grade School ............. 88 
Teachers, High School ............. 125 
Teachers, Home Class ......... 1 
Teachers, Home Economics ........ 3 
Teachers, Industrial Arts ............ 9 
Teachers, Junior High School ....... 24 
Teachers, Kindergarten-Primary ... 27 
MCBCHEPE WNUSIC occa exteweieecaees 17 
Teachers, Physical Education ....... 2 
Teachers, Mevrved 2.6.5.0 ..cecsesces a 
Teachers, Rural School ............ 11 
Teachers, Special Class ............. 2 


Teachers, State Teachers College ... 20 


TeACHETS, “TEAMING nc cevscwseccss 10 
Teachers, Vocational ................ 9 
Teachers, Unclassified ............. 170 ©6615 
Principals, Assistant ... ........... 10 
Principals, Continuation ............ | 
Principals, WiISWICE ...%. 66.5 6. ec osieas 2 
Principals, Elementary .............. 62 
Principals, High School ............ 65 
Principals, Junior High School ..... 16 
Principals, Supervising ............. 145 
Principals, Unclassified ............. 36 337 
Superintendents, Assistant County . 46 
Superintendents, Assistant District . 3 
Superintendents, County ........... 33 
Superintendents, District . ......... 54 136 
Administrative Officials ............. 5 
PIOGEINOR siciwiciaciuvss cvenicees 35 
COMERE UDCA 5.656550 si00 ee eeorecn 7 
Commercial Exhibitors .. ......... 62 
Department of Public Instruction... 14 
TICRUIBBIOES edict cakccarseieseesss 1 
BUTONGOS oscsersvaewee Srisemeaeies 4 
Presidents, State Teachers College .. 8 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters Staff ..... 7 
Research Workers «2.000650. ccae es t 
CHOC! WUTSES® oo sesdds cece sees ceuwe 2 
ROCIO so noae weed shaodeewewasesae 4 
BUPEPVISOTS. 2.6 sc scescwecsceescwcees 41 
WEREOOED: a ieeieveesincwosad- -cniddiadcweare 10 
SPITE 55d.6c. cs iseieeeendacis-kaweotennes 30 39.231 
1,319 


The extent to which different educational po- 
sitions find representation in the House of Dele- 
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gates is illustrated by the tabulation appearing 
below: 


PECAE ONG 2 ons a atiesing ines otesm eee ee 250 
Supervising Principals ............. 82 
High School Principals ............-. 55 
District Superintendents ............ 40 
Elementary Principals .............. 39 
College, State Teachers College, and 
University Professors ............. 24 
Assistant County Superintendents .. 23 
County Superintendents ............ 19 
Junior High School Principals ...... 12 
SSUDEEVISOLS: c0:c5 october nese eres 12 


Assistant District Superintendents . + 
Presidents, State Teachers Colleges . 3 
Assistant Privicipals) o.6:< <5: eeessice 0 3 
Diswict Principal ........ os 0000 c0«c : 1 
Department of Public Instruction .. 1 
Research Workers 1 
Positions not indicated 0 


609 





The Teacher's Challenge 


The teacher is a prophet. He lays the foun- 
dations of tomorrow. The teacher is an artist. 
He works with the precious clay of unfolding 
personality. The teacher is a friend. His heart 
responds to the faith and devotion of his stu- 
dents. The teacher is a citizen. He is selected 
and licensed for the improvement of society. 
The teacher is an interpreter. Out of his ma- 
turer and wider life he seeks to guide the 
young. The teacher is a builder. He works 
with the higher and finer values of civiliza- 
tion. The teacher is a culture-bearer. He 
leads the way toward worthier tastes, saner 
attitudes, more gracious manners, higher in- 
telligence. The teacher is a planner. He sees 
the young lives before him as a part of a great 
system which shall grow stronger in the light 
of truth. The teacher is a pioneer. He is 
always attempting the impossible and winning 
out. The teacher is a reformer. He seeks to 
remove the handicaps that weaken and destroy 
life. The teacher is a believer. He has abid- 
ing faith in the improvability of the race. 

—Joy ELMER Morcan. 





Sixth Gorgas Essay Contest 


The sixth annual essay contest for high school 
juniors and seniors sponsored by the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute, Washington, D. C., will be 
on the subject, Past Benefits and Future Im- 
portance to Man of the Control of Disease- 
Bearing Mosquitos. Contest dates are from 


December 11, 1933, to February 16, 1934. 

For detailed announcement and instructions 
write to the Gorgas Memorial Institute, 1331 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The Economic Foundation for a Tax Pro- 
gram with Particular Reference to 
Pennsylvania 


ROBERT MURRAY HAIG 
McVickar Professor of Political Economy 


Columbia University, New York City 


The conditions which we of the teaching pro- 
fession are facing really justify a more sensa- 
tional title than the one selected for this ad- 
dress tonight. However, economists are being 
held responsible for so much, these days, that 
one hesitates to furnish grounds for additional 
criticism of the profession. In addition to var- 
ious major crimes, such as responsibility for the 
existing depression, and responsibility for cer- 
tain efforts to cure the depression, the economist 
is also charged with various minor misde- 
meanors, including a disposition to exaggerate 
the importance of his subject. Thus in a notable 
passage useful as a sedative when tempted to 
hyperbole, Philip Guedalla says: 

“The economists are perpetually trying 
to lend interest to a dull subject by giving 
the most exciting names to the singularly 
unexciting events which compose the cal- 
endar of their history. Thus when eighty- 
five stout gentlemen with large cigars lose 
a great deal of money, which they have not 
yet made, they call it a Crisis. And when 
two hundred and sixty-three stock brokers 
make an undue noise in a large building in 
New York, they call it a Panic. And when 
machinery chased the cottage-worker out 
of industry and British manufacturers flitted 
northwards in pursuit of the coal supply, 
they call it most dramatically the Indus- 
trial Revolution.” 

Upon this occasion, exciting as the events 
appear to me, I have sternly rejected such terms 
as Panic, Crisis and Revolution and have se- 
lected as a subject the drab and colorless phrase: 
“The Economic Foundation for a Tax Program.” 

I confess, however, that in choosing this title 
I was influenced by a conviction that at this 
juncture neither color nor exaggeration is re- 
quired to stimulate your interest and attention. 
Foundations, it is true, are dull and prosaic af- 
fairs which can be accepted as a matter of 
course in normal times. But foundations be- 
come objects of lively concern when we are 
Visited by an earthquake. Moreover, even in 
ordinary times, it has never been necessary to 





* Address delivered before the P. S. B. A. Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, December 27, 1933. 
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resort to dramatic titles to interest school men 
in school finance. As one school administrator 
once plaintively remarked: “I sometimes find 
it difficult to interest teachers in educational 
topics which should appeal to them as pro- 
fessional people; but there is one topic to which 
every teacher reacts like a kitten to catnip, the 
subject of their salaries.” 

Let it be understood then that everything 
that I shall say tonight relates directly or in- 
directly to the cultivation of a certain aromatic 
herb known to the botanist as nepeta cataria. 
Even though I seem to be discussing soil physics 
and drainage, agronomy and mulches, rest as- 
sured that I am really talking catnip. 

Some years ago I ventured to publish an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Unimportance of Taxation 
in School Finance” in which I attempted to em- 
phasize the relative importance of the task of 
making our educational system effective and 
efficient, of making it productive of results 
which would serve at once as a foundation and 
a justification for economic support. Compared 
with this task, taxation is simple. The prob- 
lem of fashioning an appropriate tax system, of 
devising suitable fiscal mechanisms, is one 
which can usually be solved with a modicum of 
intelligence and ingenuity. I sought to empha- 
size the fact that if there is plenty of water 
in the well, there are numerous mechanical 
devices available for drawing it out. 

Before concluding this address tonight, I 
shall pay my respects to the pumping machinery 
at present utilized in this State of Pennsylvania. 
Not to leave you in suspense, however, I would 
say at this point that the tax system of Penn- 
sylvania bears marks of having been fashioned 
with more than a modicum of intelligence and 
ingenuity but unfortunately these admirable 
qualities appear to have been ofttimes exercised 
with a careful regard for the interests of cer- 
tain economic classes and with a careless re- 
gard for the general public welfare. Before 
citing the particular reasons underlying this 
judgment, however, it is desirable to call your 
attention to certain other topics suggested by 
the subject assigned to me. 

One thing to be frankly faced at the outset 
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of any present day discussion of the economic 
foundation of a tax program is the serious char- 
acter of the economic cataclysm through which 
we have been passing. The term “depression” 
is in this instance a euphemism which suggests 
Lord Bryce’s story of the old Oxford Professor 
of ecclesiastical history, a great admirer of 
Henry the Eighth, who was accustomed to con- 
clude his laudatory treatment of Henry’s con- 
tributions to the history of the Church of Eng- 
land with the following sentence: “The later 
years of this great monarch were clouded by 
domestic troubles.” Similarly, our later: years 
have been clouded by economic troubles. 

Whatever may have been its causes, what- 
ever may prove to be its remedies, the depres- 
sion presents itself as a phenomenon whose im- 
plications for the problem in hand should be 
frankly recognized. When the derangement of 
our economic mechanism has proceeded to the 
point where the total income of the people 
of the country is reduced by one-half, when in 
your own State, according to the estimate of 
your Bureau of Statistics, industrial production 
fell off 45 per cent between 1929 and 1932, the 
economic foundations for a tax program have 
indeed been shaken as by an earthquake. 

In spite of this earthquake, which has so seri- 
ously impaired the ability of the community to 
activities of all kinds, people are obviously de- 
termined that the system of public education 
shall be maintained. This determination to place 
education near the very top of the scale, this 
determination that the children of the depres- 
sion shall not be asked to pay the fearful cost 
of an impaired preparation for life, is a glowing 
tribute to the accomplishments of public educa- 
tion in the past. But this faith of the people 
in the paramount value of education also in- 
volves a tremendous responsibility for the fu- 
ture—a responsibility for which everyone con- 
nected with our profession must accept a share. 
Even though the volume of the support be some- 
what reduced, let us remember that, under 
present economic conditions, the support now 
being given involves a much greater sacrifice 
on the part of the community than the larger 
support given the recent period of prosperity. 

In the first constitution of the State of Penn- 
sylvania adopted in the year 1776, there was in- 
cluded the following pronouncement: 

“The purpose for which any tax is to be 
raised ought to appear to the legislature 
to be of more service to the Commonwealth 
than the money would be if not collected.” 

This is sound doctrine. The challenge it sug- 
gests should be frankly accepted. The educa- 
tional product during these years of economic 
hardship must be made to justify the sacrifice 
and abstinence it involves. Waste and extrava- 


gance, whether caused by badly-organized dis- 
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tricts, poorly-planned curricula, or incompe- 
tent instruction must be relentlessly fought. Now 
as never before do we need skilful organiza- 
tion and administration. 

There is a widespread impression that all is 
not well with public education in these United 
States. In so far as this impression may rest 
upon substantial grounds which lie within the 
power of the profession to remove, it is im- 
portant that they be removed. By so doing, we 
shall strengthen substantially the economic 
foundations for the financial support of public 
education. 

In this period of depression we must offer 
our educational product in a market of im- 
poverished customers. The ability of people 
to command all types of goods and services, in- 
cluding what we have to offer, is abnormally 
low. In approaching the problem of the econo- 
mic foundations for a tax program to support 
education and other public functions it becomes 
of vital importance to learn whether the cus- 
tomers are only temporarily embarrassed or 
whether their impoverishment is likely to con- 
tinue indefinitely. In other words, we should 
like to know how long this depression is going 
to last. Can we assume that we shall emerge 
soon, or must we reconcile ourselves to the 
prospect of operating under present conditions 
for a long time to come? 

I wish that it were within my power to ans- 
wer these questions. It is obvious, however, 
that the answers depend upon a multitude of 
undetermined factors and that at this stage no 
one can confidently chart the probable course 
of the recovery and the precise character of the 
economic era which lies ahead. 

The most conservative of the economists hold 
the view that much of what has thus far been 
done under government auspices to hasten re- 
covery has been useless, or even positively 
harmful. According to their view, some of the 
enormously expensive experiments of recent 
months have had the effect of retarding rather 
than of hastening the ultimate recovery. This 
conservative group would favor the course of 
allowing liquidation to proceed and prices to 
fall until a point is reached where the thou- 
sands of our individual business men can once 
more see a reasonable prospect for gain if they 
accept the risks of expanding their enterprises 
or of launching new ventures. Then and only 
then will business activity, lured by the prospect 
of profits, bid up prices and bring about a rise 
in wages and employment. To those who hold 
this view the strategy being followed seems fun- 
damentally wrong. The N R A, they say, sim- 
ultaneously boosts wages and costs and attempts 
to keep prices from rising. The various meas- 
ures of farm relief, designed to raise prices, 
have the effect, they contend, of perpetuating 
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an impossible situation. The program of public 
works, they believe, creates an artificial and un- 
sound demand which tends to keep prices of 
construction materials from assuming their 
proper relationship to other prices, places a 
dangerous strain on the public credit, and piles 
up an enormous charge against the expected 
profits of future prosperity. Finally, they in- 
sist that the monetary policy, by its uncertain- 
ty, blinds the eyes of the business man, and 
makes it impossible for him to estimate the 
future and make long-time plans. But even 
this conservative group believes that we shall 
ultimately emerge from the depression, but they 
insist the recovery will be postponed until a 
variety of artificial methods under government 
auspices have been tried and found wanting 
and that the recovery, when it comes, will be 
handicapped by an impaired public credit and 
staggéring load of taxation required to service 
the debt accumulated in the course of the gov- 
ernment’s experiments. These men believe that 
we shall be a long time emerging from the de- 
pression but that when we do emerge it will 
be to an economic world little changed from 
that which existed before, a world where sub- 
stantially the same motivating forces, the same 
standards, and the same controls which have 
served in the past will be utilized by a chastened 
and a wiser people. The function and purpose 
of taxation in the future, in their view, will be 
the same as in the past. 

In marked contrast to this analysis of ultra- 
conservatives stands that of the radicals. To 
the latter group, the old economic order is 
doomed beyond recall. They hold that indi- 
vidual initiative and the profit motive have 
demonstrated their untrustworthiness and may 
no longer be utilized as the mainsprings of our 
economic mechanism. Laissez-faire is dead and 
the way to a more abundant life for all is 
through state action. To such as these, the 
only hope seems to lie in governmental direc- 
tion and control of all the important industries. 
To these, the N R A and the A A A are but the 
first halting steps toward a regime of a planned 
economy in which economic liberty will play 
an undefined but certainly a minor role. These 
radicals, like the conservatives, believe that we 
shall presently emerge from the depression but 
they foresee the economic world of the future 
as a very different one from that of pre-de- 
pression times. There will be collective and 
not individual decisions as to what, and how 
much, shall be produced and consumed. The 
tax system, they believe, will become primarily 
an engine of social control, deliberately used 
to redistribute wealth and to control the volume 
of saving. 

Most of the economists whose demonstrated 
competence is such as to commend their judg- 
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ment to the sober and the prudent would de- 
cline to be classified in either extreme group. 
They grant that the day of laissez-faire is passed, 
if by laissez-faire one means the right to ex- 
ploit ruthlessly on any level of competition and 
without regard for the common welfare. How- 
ever, they are not prepared to assign individual 
initiative to a minor role. They are not pre- 
pared to grant the desirability of abandoning 
the profit motive. They see some possibility 
of reducing the extremes in the fluctuations of 
the business cycles of the future by a variety of 
methods, some of which will require govern- 
ment action. Long-time planning for public 
works, for example, represents one promising 
field of action. More intelligent and more effec- 
tive social control in the fields of banking and 
credit is clearly in prospect. Government re- 
quirements regarding the level upon which com- 
petitive forces shall be permitted to operate 
will undoubtedly be more numerous. But it 
is worthy of remark that those most familiar 
with the problem frankly concede that at the 
present stage of our economic and political 
development, there simply does not exist the 
necessary foundation and the necessary tech- 
nique for a comprehensive system of govern- 
ment direction and control of our economic life 
in general. We do not yet possess the resources 
of knowledge and administrative skill which are 
essential if our industry and our business are 
to be planned and controlled from Washington. 
They insist that those who talk glibly of a 
planned economy have no real conception of 
what is involved in such a proposal. 

It is, I believe, fair to say that most compe- 
tent economists approve of the governmental 
relief efforts and that most of them approve of 
the public works programs, justifying them part- 
ly as relief projects, partly as salvage projects, 
and partly as projects which may possibly ope- 
rate to set the machinery of production in mo- 
tion. They argue that we have an economic 
mechanism capable of producing a hundred 
billion dollar annual product and that, since it 
is actually producing less than half that amount, 
it may be well worth while to spend a few 
billions for a bucket of water to prime the 
pump. 

But most competent students can see no proba- 
bility of success for a program which does not 
envisage the utilization of private initiative 
under proper restrictions. Because of this, as 
well as for other reasons, they are apprehen- 
sive and critical of the gold experiments now 
under way and they are extremely concerned 
about the possibility of rag money inflation. If 
we are not technically prepared to establish 
a planned economy under government auspices, 
we would do well to define as clearly and as 
quickly as possible the future sphere of liberty 
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in our economic world. If we must depend 
upon the initiative of private business men to 
drive our economic mechanism, we would do 
well to establish as definitely and as quickly 
as possible the conditions under which private 
business men may function with confidence. If, 
in spite of its theoretical attractions, long-time 
economic planning and direction by govern- 
mental authority are, for technical reasons, 
practically unattainable, it would seem the part 
of wisdom to encourage rather than to discour- 
age long-term planning by individual business 
men. Everyone will grant, I suppose, that there 
is no more effective method of preventing a 
business man from assuming the risks of pro- 
duction than that of making quite uncertain 
the value of the monetary unit in terms of which 
all his calculations must be made. Under such 
conditions of uncertainty only little plans, for 
day-to-day activities, are possible. It is for this 
reason that economists as a group are over- 
whelmingly in favor of the early stabilization 
of the dollar. It is for this reason that they 
are, almost without exception, opposed to the 
effort to cure the depression by resort to the 
printing press. 

Incidentally, no group in the entire commun- 
ity is in a worse position to face the hazards of 
a rag-money orgy than the teachers and ad- 
ministrators of the public school system. If 
the public credit becomes so seriously impaired 
that it is no longer possible to borrow the funds 
needed to finance the federal programs, resort 
to fiat money will become practically unavoid- 
able. Paper money in large quantities will 
rapidly reduce the worth of the school teacher’s 
dollar. We know how difficult it is to secure ad- 
justments of salary scales in periods of rising 
prices. Such adjustments would be particu- 
larly difficult if the price increases are inciden- 
tal to a regime of currency inflation. Teachers 
are paid almost entirely from the proceeds of 
state and local taxes. State and local taxes are 
predominately property taxes, whose adminis- 
tration involves a considerable lapse of time be- 
tween the date of assessment and the date of 
collection. Because of changes in the value of 
money during this period, it is precisely this 
type of tax which cracks first under the strain 
of currency inflation. If European experience 
counts for anything, inflation will make it neces- 
sary for the states to shift quickly from prop- 
erty taxes to taxes on transactions and consump- 
tion or to call upon the federal government for 
aid in meeting their rising budgets. The fed- 
eral government will be able to respond only 
by printing more paper money, thus causing 
fresh rises in prices. School men will seldom 


be found in the groups who would benefit from 
a depreciation of the currency. We cannot hope 
to share in the gains of clever speculators. As 
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a class, we are not in a position to gain through | 


an ability to pay off debts with depreciated 
dollars. 


adequately to changes in prices. If resort is 
made to the printing press, we are among those 
inevitably fated to suffer most from the scourge. 


However, let us hope that the depression will | 2 
| re 


soon pass. The student of economic history 
offers comfort by pointing out that we have had 
serious depressions before and that we have al- 
ways managed to emerge. Popular opinion, at 
this stage of the business cycle, is likely to be 
unduly pessimistic. One recalls the conversa- 
tion between the negro convict and the kindly 
visitor which is reputed to have proceeded as 
follows: 

“How long have you been in this prison?” 

“About a month.” 

“How long will you be here?” 

“From now on.” 

We have not been sentenced for life. In fact, 
our economic difficulties are clearly not caused 
by a paucity of resources, material or human. 
They are rather difficulties of relationships, 
difficulties in the adjustment of various econo- 
mic factors. If we are clumsy and unintelli- 
gent in making the readjustments, the recovery 
will be delayed and great harm done. But 
sooner or later the adjustments will be made 
and the enormous potentialities of our econo- 
mic system will once more have an opportunity 
to make themselves evident. Let us wish every 
success to the Federal Treasury in its effort 
to marry the Grand Turk and the Republic of 
Venice. May it continue to be able to borrow 
our money even though it simultaneously at- 
tempts by artificial means to depreciate its 
value. Let us wish every success to our Presi- 
dent in his effort to restore prices to the 1926 
level, even though we do not understand why 
he wants that particular level or how he can be 
sure of a more favorable relationship of groups 
of prices when he succeeds in reaching it. Most 
of all, may he succeed in relieving the farmers 
without ruining the school teachers. 

Let us turn then to a consideration of the 
Pennsylvania problem on the assumption that 
presently the economic world will either be 
righted or will right itself. What are the econo- 
mic foundations for a tax system in this state 
as we emerge from the depression and what 
modifications in the structure of the tax system 
are needed? 

Pennsylvania is especially fortunate in both 
the extent and the character of its wealth. It 
is a State of rich and diversified resources. Its 





The return for our services will either | 
remain fixed or will respond haltingly and in- | 








mineral deposits are enormous. Its agricultural 
area is large and valuable. 


ders. Its commerce is highly developed. 


There is a largep 
concentration of manufactures within its bor-f 
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It has long been an occasion for wonder on 
the part of students of school finance as to why 
the State of Pennsylvania, which ranks so high 
economically, should be so frugal and parsi- 
monious in its financial support of public edu- 
cation. When my attention was first called to 
the situation some 13 years ago, Pennsylvania 
taxes were very low. They are still low today. 
A recent government publication’ shows that 
Pennsylvania collects $53 per capita in state 
and local taxes while New York collects $94 
and New Jersey $92. The only states in the 
neighborhood collecting smaller sums in taxes 
per capita are Virginia and West Virginia. It 
is true that in your state per capita taxes in- 
creased during the last decade by 56 per cent. 
But during the same period, New York taxes 
increased 64 per cent., New Jersey’s 88 per cent. 
In fact, the only neighboring states whose taxes 
increased less than Pennsylvania’s are Ohio and 
West Virginia.? During recent years, Pennsyl- 
vania has made notable gains in school sup- 
port but those gains have involved a relatively 
slight increase in tax effort as compared with 
neighboring states. 

If resources are relatively large and tax col- 
lections relatively small, the difficulty is likely 
to be found in the character of the tax system 
in use. There are circumstances under which 
a backward and crude tax system may: be a 
serious handicap. There is reason to believe 
that such circumstances are now present in 
Pennsylvania, that the tax system of Pennsyl- 
vania is backward and crude and that it is 
operating as a serious handicap. This handi- 
cap can and should be removed. As citizens of 
the State, the teachers should insist that it be 
removed. 


Age and stability in taxation methods are 
desirable qualities. Time is a great healer in 
affairs of finance as in affairs of the heart. There 
is an ancient adage, containing a deal of wis- 
dom, which asserts that “every old tax is a 
good tax.” Stability and certainty in tax 
methods and tax rates give men an opportunity 
to accommodate their affairs to the levies. 
Property is bought and sold, investments are 
made and withdrawn in such a way as to take 
the expectation of particular taxes into account. 
Administration is facilitated both for the offi- 
cials and the tax payers through long familiar- 
ity with the requirements of a tax law. 

But there is also another wise and important 
adage to the effect “a tax system should fit its 
environment.” A system well suited to the 
days of the stage coach can scarcely be expected 
to fit the conditions of this modern age. Econo- 


1Double Taxation, Preliminary Report of a Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
(Washington, 1933), p. 200. 

“Ibid., pp. 296-297. 
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mic conditions in these United States are not 
static. They are intensely dynamic. The Penn- 
sylvania of today is not the Pennsylvania of a 
hundred years ago. A tax system suitable for 
the Pennsylvania of a hundred years ago is 
one which is inadequate for the Pennsylvania 
of today. 

A decade ago Governor Pinchot signed a 
joint resolution of the legislature establishing 
a commission to examine the laws relating to 
taxation, to investigate systems and methods of 
taxation, and to prepare needed legislation. 
Senator Edmonds, whose efforts are gratefully 
acknowledged both by the teachers of this State 
and by students of taxation throughout the 
nation, was appointed to this commission by 
Governor Pinchot and acted as its chairman. 
Its reports, submitted in 1925 and 1927, are 
marked by intelligence and restraint. In its 
first report one reads (page 9) that: 

“The existing tax system is the result of 
a series of taxing laws which go back, in 
some cases, to the early days of the Com- 
monwealth. There has been no general re- 
vision of the system from the beginning, 
but as the need for additional revenue be- 
came acute, new and additional taxes were 
levied...... in order to produce the neces- 
sary revenue.” 

In 1927, six years ago, this Commission pre- 
dicted: 

“After a few years...... , when the cost 
of maintaining the highway system has 
reached its full development and the State 
contribution to the public schools has also 
developed...... , additional sources. of 
revenue for the Commonwealth may be 
needed.” (p. 147) 

Accordingly it outlined certain interesting 
conclusions and suggestions regarding a per- 
manent financial policy for the future. 

The six years which have passed since the 
publications of the final report of the Edmonds 
Commission have seen the fulfilment of its pre- 
diction that the State would soon be compelled 
to face the problem of revising its revenue sys- 
tem. Because of conditions which no commis- 
sion could have been expected to foresee in 
1927 the need for such a revision is even more 
imperative than was then anticipated. To 
breast the swift currents of post-depression 
years, Pennsylvania should free its limbs of 
the hampering bonds of its obsolete tax system. 

This is not the time and place to analyze and 
criticize in detail the present tax system of 
Pennsylvania and to elaborate a plan of reform. 
What can be done, however, is to lay before 
you five impertinent questions which occur to 
the student of taxation when he examines your 
budget, reads your tax commission reports, and 
studies your tax law. 
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My first question is this: Why do you not have 
a progressive estate tax in Pennsylvania? I 
understand that there are constitutional ob- 
stacles but why does this obstacle remain in 
your constitution? How, in this day and age, 
a state can rest content with the crudities of a 
flat tax of 2 per cent on direct and 10 per cent 
on collateral inheritances is not easy to under- 
stand. 

My second question is this: Why do you not 
have a progressive personal income tax? Again 
I understand that there may be constitutional 
obstacles, but if these obstacles exist why are 
they not removed? I have heard it urged that 
the federal income tax preempts this field. But 
in New York we successfully administer such a 
tax with rates ranging to 6 per cent and in 
Wisconsin the rates progress to more than twice 
this level. Twenty-seven states now have per- 
sonal income taxes. There is general agreement 
that such a tax should constitute an important 
element in every state tax system. What is the 
explanation of the absence of any such tax in 
Pennsylvania? 

My third question is this: Why do you not 
substitute a modern system of business taxation 
for the present hodgepodge of state corporation 
and other business taxes? The Edmonds Com- 
mission, in 1927, branded “the taxation of cer- 
tain businesses on a special basis and at special 
rates as inequitable” (p. 47). One needs only 
to read the law to see that this must inevitably 
be so. The mercantile license tax is a curious 
survival, costly to administer and crude in its 
impact. In particular, the Edmonds Commis- 
sion indicted “the inequities of the existing 
capital stock tax, including those which arise 
from the exemption of manufacturing, publish- 
ing, and laundry companies” and suggested the 
substitution of a comprehensive business tax 
based on net income (p. 48). Why has this not 
been done? There is general agreement that 
under conditions as they exist in this country, 
a tax should be imposed upon business to as- 
sist in meeting the public costs they occasion 
by the state where the business is carried on 
and the business property is located, irrespec- 
tive of where the owners reside. It is also 
generally agreed that subsidies to particular 
forms of business under the guise of tax ex- 
emption are inherently an evil practice. It is 
a game at which all may play if they choose, 
in which case no one would gain and all would 
be injured. It is a game at which one state can 
gain only at the expense of its neighbors and 
at the expense of the general welfare. Is there 
any sound reason why your newspapers, your 
laundries, and your factories should be relieved 
of their business taxes? Can the State afford 
to continue this subsidy? 


My fourth question is this: How can you 
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justify the existing system of public utility 
taxes? Utilities are exempt from local taxation 
on their real estate and pay a tax of four-fifths 
of one per cent on their gross earnings to the 
State. Has the state any assurance that this 
light gross receipts tax is a suitable payment 
in lieu of local taxes on the real estate of these 
corporations? Judging from the data from other 
states, the rate is entirely inadequate. Perhaps 
this represents a policy of subsidy deliberately 
adopted to enable the utilities to supply their 
services to consumers at lower rates than would 
otherwise be possible. If this is so, does your 
system of regulation of public utility rates work 
with sufficient accuracy and precision to insure 
that the subsidy is actually passed on to con- 
sumers? Can the State afford to continue this 
subsidy? 

The fifth and final question is this: How can 
you expect the local property tax to work satis- 
factorily when it is assessed and collected under 
a system which violates almost every accepted 
rule of sound procedure? The function of as- 
sessing property taxes is one of considerable 
technical difficulty, especially when special 
problems such as the appraisal of mining prop- 
erties are involved. To expect satisfactory re- 
sults from local officials elected by small dis- 
tricts and operating without central supervision 
and assistance is to identify oneself with the 
man who in Dean Inge’s language “would buy 
from a Jew and sell to a Scot and expect to 
make a profit.” As early as 1921 the Sproul 
Commission condemned the system of elected 
local assessors in this language: “There is a 
state-wide feeling that such officials are con- 
tinually elected regardless of the fact that 
they possess no qualifications for the office. 
Usually no competent person seeks the office 
and the result is incompetence. On the other 
hand, where a competent man seeks the office 
he is continually required to show favoritism 
in assessments to secure reelection.” (p. 6) The 
Edmonds Commission also urged the reform 
of local administrative machinery. Why has 
nothing been done about it? 

Among the measures of taxation being widely 
urged and adopted by our states is the sales 
tax. Here in Pennsylvania you have conducted 
an experiment with such a tax. Most students 
of taxation regard the sales tax with grave mis- 
givings. It is a type of tax which, to the ex- 
tent it is not shifted to the consumer, is a 
particularly poor form of business tax and 
which, to the extent it is shifted to the con- 
sumer, is a particularly poor form of personal 
tax, being weighted heavily against the poor. 
Viewed as a method of measuring either benefit 
or ability-to-pay, it is about as inaccurate as 
the Arkansas method of weighing a pig, the 
formula being, you may recall, as follows: 
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Throw a rail over the fence, tie the pig to one 
end and a stone to the other, and then guess 
the weight of the stone. As an emergency 
measure of last resort, as an alternative to 
closed schools and unpaid teachers it may have 
its uses. Pennsylvania, however, has other op- 
tions which should first be utilized. 

The recent assumption by the State of a larger 
portion of the cost of public education in Penn- 
sylvania is a development entirely in harmony 
with present trends in the field of taxation. 
The relative share of school expense to be 
borne locally by the property tax seems cer- 
tain to continue to decline. Since the new 
forms of taxation being adopted require state 
administration and collection, increasingly large 
sums from this yield will be used to supple- 
ment local taxation for the support of schools. 
Many problems arise with respect to adminis- 
tration and control under such a system but 
encouraging results in the techniques of state 
distribution have been made in the last decade. 
These techniques may be found useful in the 
near future in connection with the development 
of plans for federal aid for public education, 
either as the basis for the distribution of emer- 
gency federal aid or as the basis for the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of certain permanent 
taxes to be administered by the federal govern- 
ment. It should be pointed out, however, that 
federal assistance, either as a temporary or a 
permanent device, is not likely to operate as 
a net addition to the resources available to a 
State like Pennsylvania. On balance, federal 
aid for schools will almost inevitably mean 
drawing upon the resources of such states as 
Pennsylvania to insure an acceptable minimum 
of educational offering in such states as Ar- 
kansas. 

In concluding this review of the economic 
foundation for a tax system with particular 
reference to Pennsylvania, we are justified in 
sounding a note of hope and confidence. Al- 
though the economic foundation for all activity, 
public and private, has been violently shaken, 
and although the precise character of the ec- 
onomic era which lies ahead cannot at this time 
be definitely foretold, and although some of the 
possible developments must be viewed with ap- 
prehension, we may count, nevertheless, upon 
an eventual recovery and may reasonably hope 
that it will come soon. During the continuance 
of the emergency such sacrifices as may prove 
to be necessary will be made with good grace. 
Under the conditions now present it is more 
than ever important that our particular work 
in the educational field be well done. The 
resources of the State of Pennsylvania should 
normally prove entirely adequate to the de- 
mands of supporting a modern system of public 
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education. Are we to suppose that the people 
of the State will consent that such support 
shall fail because of the shortcomings of an 
obsolete and inadequate system of taxation? 





Newport Township Situation 


A tax payers’ strike which threatens to have 
serious results for 116 teachers is in effect in 
Newport Township, Luzerne County, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


When fixing the budget for the school year 
1933-1934, the seven school directors of the 
district voted unanimously to maintain the 
existing salary scale. This action was taken 
in the face of a demand for a reduction of 
salaries made by the Wyoming Valley Tax- 
payers’ Association of which William E. Man- 
near is manager. 


Following the formal adoption of the budget, 
the Association instituted injunction proceed- 
ings in the Luzerne County Court to restrain 
the board of directors from delivering to the 
tax-collector the tax duplicate based on the 
budget drawn up by the school directors. The 
injunction petition attacked practically all items 
in the budget including the appropriation for 
teachers’ salaries. 


The hearing on this injunction petition was 
scheduled to take place before Judge William 
S. McLean, President Judge of the Luzerne 
County Court. The proceedings, however, 
were terminated when representatives of the 
Taxpayers’ Association and the directors met 
in conference and agreed amicably to reduc- 
tions on various items of the budget. However, 
before the conference, legal counsel for the 
Taxpayers’ Association withdrew complaint 
against the appropriation for teachers’ salaries 
because contracts with the teachers had been 
executed prior to the beginning of the court 
action. 

When taxes became due this fall, the asso- 
ciation through its representative, William E. 
Mannear, declared that its members, among 
whom is the Glen Alden Coal Company, pro- 
ducers of Anthracite “Blue Coal,” would not 
make payment until forced to do so by court 
action. It was made clear that this policy would 
be adhered to unless the teachers would volun- 
tarily surrender their contracts and submit to 
salary adjustments acceptable to the Tax- 
payers’ Association. 

As the members of the Association who have 
refused to pay their taxes contribute more than 
85% of the taxes levied in Newport Township, 
the teachers of this district face the possibility 
of receiving very little salary until the delin- 
quent taxes can be collected through legal pro- 
cedure, 





What Price Teachers? 


December 19, 1933 


Honorable Gifford Pinchot, Governor 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Dear Mr. Governor: 

With apologies to the cowboy sage, all I 
know is what I read in the papers, and what I 
see glancing hither and yon, but there’s some- 
thing screwy somewhere on Capitol Hill. 


Our glorious Commonwealth has gone in for 
education against booze via the front door and 
dispenses it to the citizens via the back door. 
The dispensers of education of high school level 
may be paid the magnificent salary of $900 per 
year to start and after long years of faithful 
service can work up to the munificent salary 
of $1440 the year. 

A janitor in a state booze dispensary starts 
at $900, truck drivers $1600, and sales people 
anywhere from $2000 to $3000 leading up to 
the choice plums in Harrisburg at $5000. Not 
bad, not bad! 

Maybe the reason for this is that those ab- 
sorbing rum store products get a bigger kick 
out of the goods offered than those absorbing 
the experiences dispensed by the schools. I am 
sure there must be some tangible reason since 
Harrisburg is charged with the responsibility 
of both activities. Or maybe a truck driver 
gets $1600 because he can figure the area of a 
60 x 30 roof, and a hootch wrapper gets $2000 
because he passed the requirements for a second 
story worker in determining lengths of ladders 
to reach certain heights from given distances. 
Or maybe these state employees have to attend 
additional elementary courses in mixology dur- 
ing their vacations to fit them better for their 
professional duties. 

Not being an expert in matters or mathe- 
matics of relativity, perhaps some one can solve 
this problem: Teachers’ salaries are based more 
or less on the law of supply and demand—there 
being an overproduction of teachers—so we are 
told: and there are 2500 rum store jobs avail- 
able with 32,000 applicants; find how salaries 
are determined for the rum store jobs. Here 
is information to make the problem easier, 
teachers’ salaries and rum store workers’ sal- 
aries were both determined in Harrisburg. In 
drawing your conclusions remember it’s a poor 
rule that won’t work both ways. 

Now my object in this letter is not to imply 
that rum store workers get too much. No, in- 
deed. Any person with a functioning intel- 
ligence equal to the instruction of high school 
level should, in all logic, be worth $2000. And 
granting this is true, then pray tell me, what 
are the teachers of those people worth? The 
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powers that be can’t seem to know as indicated 
in the present salary set up. 

From the looks of things our legislators and 
public administrative officials are more con- 
cerned about the current “Rumfare” of its citi- 
zens than about their future welfare. If rum 
store workers’ salaries are placed in reasonable 
brackets because the State wants people of in- 
tegrity and character to handle its groceries, 
the implication then is that the character and 
sincerity of the teacher are a secondary con- 
sideration to the State Fathers. 

The answer to all this may be that the rum 
stores are run for profit and the schools are 
only a liability. And again you might say, these 
profits will run the schools. It’s a funny thing 
there is no money for school taxes, but there 
is plenty of money available to provide nice fat 
rum profits, for school purposes. I'll grant we 
cannot show specific profits in black figures, 
but here are the rum store jobs open only to 
those who are high school graduates—such per- 
sons being selected because of superior intel- 
ligences in order to assure the State a profit. 
Where would these developed intelligences have 
come from in the first place to furnish the 
profits without the schools? And still they dare 
to say the schools can show no profits! 

Maybe another reason for this wide gap in 
government employees’ salaries is that the Com- 
monwealth controls the rum stores from border 
to border, but have only a small finger in each 
local school set up. If this is true, and my ob- 
servations are legitimate and reasonable, then 
the State can do something if it wants to. The 
local school districts are permitted to pay their 
teachers more than the minimum prescribed 
by the law of the Commonwealth if they want 
to. However, most districts do not want to, 
and generally cannot even if they want to. 
Their claim is that local tax resources cannot 
stand a heavier load and since local school taxes 
depend almost entirely upon property, this is 
too often tragically true. With State rum store 
profits and other State taxing resources still 
untapped, why cannot the State aid the local 
district more generously than it does at present? 
This would put the teacher at least on a financial 
level, if not socially or professionally, with the 
purveyors of booze in the rum stores and grog 
shops of a great and dignified Commonwealth. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK D. RoHMER, President, 
Pennsylvania Vocational Association. 





STUDENTS ACTIVITIES have made it possible for 
the Bigler Township, Madera, High School to 
purchase science workbooks, new library books, 
and a Ditto machine during the present school 
year. F. R. Kniss is supervising principal. 
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The Problem of Educational Administration 
in the New Social Order’ 


JAMES P. LICHTENBERGER 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I am wondering whether the current anxiety 
and alarm over our economic situation as it 
affects our educational administration as well 
as our national and domestic economy, in ad- 
dition to many other things, are not rather 
superfluous and unwarranted. Now that we 
have abolished the 18th Amendment and have 
been assured that we shall drink ourselves 
speedily back into prosperity, why worry? 
Before we shall have fully adjusted ourselves 
to a depression psychosis we shall perhaps have 
returned to the economic normalcy of the 
Coolidge and Hoover prosperity and shall be 
looking back upon our present forebodings 
merely as a dismal nightmare. 

Some of us, however, who have memories 
which run back to the good old days of the 
rendezvous of convivial gentlemen on nearly 
every street corner are a bit skeptical lest these 
promises may turn out to be somewhat exag- 
gerated. Perhaps after all, while we hope for 
the best, and trust that the New Deal will re- 
store confidence that the ship of state is not to 
be scuttled and that better days are ahead, it 
would be well to take stock of the present 
situation as it concerns our educational out- 
look and policy, in the realization that we can- 
not quite escape some responsibility for the 
present crisis and in the expectation that we 
shall have some part to play in the readaptation 
of our culture to the changing social order, and 
to whatever kind of civilization we may attain. 


Changing Emphasis on Types of Education 

It may aid us in clarifying our ideas if we re- 
call the fact that our educational system always 
has been responsive to changing needs. It has 
been flexible and adaptable. We inherited from 
English sources the aristocratic notion that edu- 
cation was largely the prerogative of the leisure 
classes and that its chief function was to pro- 
vide the veneer befitting cultured gentlemen. 
But from the outset this was modified by the 
democratic thesis of the desirability of an edu- 
cated citizenry and was subordinated to the 
task of eliminating illiteracy among all classes 
without regard to race, color, or sex. 

When it became apparent, as a result of the 


* Address delivered before the District Superin- 
tendence Department at the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion, December 28, 1933. 
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influx of masses of immigrants that we faced 
the problem of fusing these elements into our 
body politic, our educational system, primarily, 
took over the difficult task of Americanization, 
not only in the regularly established schools but 
by the creation of special extension and even- 
ing classes for this specific purpose. 

Concurrently with the rapid increase of in- 
dustrialization and on the theory of a rugged 
individualism the schools took over the train- 
ing of children to participate in this struggle 
for personal achievement and success, with 
some sacrifice of the cultural emphasis, by the 
stress upon industrial or manual training, vo- 
cational guidance, and domestic arts. It was 
realized that most of the children in the public 
schools would enter early into gainful oc- 
cupations, and by means of special classes and 
special schools this type of training became a 
prominent, if not an essential part of public 
instruction. 

The success of these educational enterprises 
created the further demand for their extension 
through additional years, and, supplemented by 
the requirements of an increasing number of 
boys and girls for preliminary college pre- 
paration, the enormous and rapid growth of 
secondary schools, in order to carry the in- 
struction beyond the limits afforded by the 
primary or grammar grades, was the inevit- 
able result. 

As if this were not enough, the popular de- 
mand for adult education, on behalf of those 
who in youth were denied the privilege of a 
common school education, of aliens who lacked 
both the tradition and the opportunity, and of 
others who have neither the training, the leis- 
ure, nor the means to attend college, still seek 
to compensate their lack in evening schools and 
special courses, has added to the load borne by 
the schools, even though the demand has been 
met somewhat fragmentarily and sporadically. 


Concurrent Internal Expansion 


The enlarging functions of education, as in 
those of the state, to meet the external pressure 
for increased services have been accompanied 
by inevitable internal expansion and mounting 
costs. These results were inescapable, although 
as a result of our over economic inflation and 
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a resultant fictitious prosperity for which the 
sky seemed to be the only limit, and from 
which we never expected to recede, they may 
have become somewhat excessive. 

First of all, there was a necessary enrichment 
of the curriculum. In an effort to balance the 
instruction between cultural and technical sub- 
jects, together with the demand for a wider 
variety of interests which science has added to 
the whole domain of knowledge, the course of 
study could not be confined to the few and 
simple subjects taught even a generation ago. 
Those who criticize this enlargement and who 
would limit the curriculum to former subjects 
as “essentials” would deny to the youth of to- 
day an introduction to the wider range of 
knowledge upon which modern civilization is 
built. 

Again, the complexity of modern knowledge 
and the complicated problem of instruction re- 
quire revised techniques and an improved 
pedagogy, along with more intimate familiarity 
with the vastly more complicated and varied 
subjects of modern instruction. Undue em- 
phasis can scarcely be laid upon the necessity 
for teacher training and thorough discipline of 
the instructional staff. The standard preparation 
of the teacher of a generation ago is far below 
the minimum requirements of today. If the cost 
to the teacher in time and money to meet pres- 
ent demands is high it is one which must be 
borne and one for which an enlightened com- 
munity willingly and liberally should pay 
through adequate compensation. 

Third, the little red, one room, unsanitary, 
unsightly schoolhouse is no longer the symbol 
of American education. It is as outmoded as 
the ox-cart, the tallow dip, the mother hubbard, 
and the dugout. Today in most local com- 
munities the most outstanding building in size 
and in architectural splendor, and in pride of 
its citizens, is that of the public or high school. 
Possibly it has been overdone. Perhaps the 
jibe concerning the Marble Hall era in school 
buildings is partly justified, but it comes with 
poor grace from bankers with their granite 
mausoleums, from business magnates with their 
palatial executive buildings and offices, from 
railroad officials with their marble terminals, 
or even from gasoline purveyors with their or- 
nate if not always artistic distributing stations. 
There is little justification for submitting grace- 
fully to an indirect sales tax to support these 
costly edifices while we demur in the collection 
of a direct school levy to support even a like 
expensive program of school building. This is 
no argument however for the defense of either 
extravagance. 

Furthermore, all this complexity of develop- 
ment has neccessitated a correlative expansion 
in the organization and administration of the 
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system. Billion dollar enterprises require com- 
plicated machinery for their management. 
Government and industry certainly have found 
it so. Superintendents and officials, boards and 
bureaus, departments and divisions are not dis- 
coveries or inventions for the purpose of creat- 
ing remunerative positions as a recent writer 
suggests, but the inevitable consequences of the 
magnitude and complicated character of giant 
enterprise. Those who charge the schools with 
overexpansion in this sphere can have little 
knowledge or experience in dealing with big 
business or with modern governmental ad- 
ministration. There are, however, the risks of 
impersonal domination, overstandardization or 
regimentation, soulless incorporation, and bur- 
eaucratic control, against which school ad- 
ministrators may well guard if the system is to 
remain flexible and is not to become a “robot” 
which “may trip over its own feet,” to quote 
the same critic. 


The Present Period of Deflation in Education 


Years before the depression had set in there 
were those who gravely had become concerned 
with what they regarded as overexpansion in 
business, excessive overhead in government, 
and mounting costs in education. Even at that 
time schoolmen were being challenged to show 
why expenses so far outran the growth of the 
school population. This situation has now be- 
come acute. Today conditions are unparalleled 
in American history. There is neither time for, 
nor interest in, a justification of educational ex- 
penditures. We confront a situation in which 
the deciding factor is neither needs nor intel- 
ligent arguments but the size of public revenues 
which can be allocated to educational purposes. 
Instead of a frontal attack upon antiquated 
tax systems a rear attack is made upon govern- 
mental expenditures with little discrimination 
as to the relative value of services curtailed. 
With thousands of schools closed and other 
thousands on shortened terms, often as low as 
sixty days during the year; with tens of thou- 
sands of teachers working at greatly reduced 
pay, often below the minimum set by the NRA 
for unskilled day laborers and this often in 
arrears, often unpaid entirely or paid in un- 
cashable tax anticipation warrants and com- 
pelled to board around among the more pros- 
perous patrons as in the days of the Hoosier 
Schoolmaster, or completely out of jobs; with 
hundreds of thousands of children on enforced 
protracted vacations or denied completely the 
normally accepted right to any schooling what- 
ever, the situation has reached in large areas 
of the country the status of an educational 
crisis. In more fortunate states and munici- 
palities where schools are operating on the 
usual schedules, there is insistent demand for 
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retrenchment in building programs, in curricula 
and especially in extra-curricular activities and 
in curtailment of overhead, in crippling at- 
tempts to bring expenditures within diminish- 
ing resources. Apparently there is no alter- 
native. It challenges the ingenuity and wisdom 
of those responsible for administration in order 
to conserve our educational traditions as far 
as feasible and to see that as little -harm as 
possible is done to the public service our 
schools are designed to render. 


Problems That Must Be Faced Squarely 


Catastrophic as these material considerations 
are they dwarf into relative unimportance when 
compared with the damage done to our edu- 
cational standards and to our tradition of the 
function of education as the conservator of our 
accumulated culture and the chief means of 
moulding, an enlightened, adaptable, and re- 
sponsible citizenship. And more disconcerting 
still is the fact that Mr. “Average Citizen,” 
absorbed with financial worries which are aug- 
mented by a mounting tax rate, views the 
phenomenon with a degree of complacency as 
something inevitable, while the professional 
politician is inclined to ignore it as an irrele- 
vance in comparison with the supreme import- 
ance of economic and political interests. 

There are three problems, at least, in our 
changing civilization, which we shall be obliged 
to face squarely, regardless of our present per- 
plexing difficulties, if we are not to abandon 
our concepts of the value and function of edu- 
cation. 

First. Enlarged School Facilities for Emanci- 
pated children—We have been congratulating 
ourselves upon the elimination of child labor 
from American industry. The wave of en- 
thusiasm which greeted the: announcement of 
this success in the adoption of the textile and 
other industrial codes was indicative of the 
popular approval of this forward-looking a- 
chievement in our national economy, and should 
guarantee the adoption of the child labor 
amendment. It freed children of tender years 
from the exacting and stultifying demands of 
rigorous and protracted toil. It was the for- 
tunate culmination of a long campaign of pur- 
posive and conscientious effort and we were 
glad. 

But just here we find ourselves confronted 
with the tragic paradox of multiple thousands 
of children released from remunerative labor 
to face sheer idleness because of the reduced 
opportunities for adolescent training through 
the diminution of school facilities. The menacing 
character of this situation requires little ima- 
gination to foresee and requires no elaboration 
here. No enlightened civilization which has 
any concern for its individual or collective well- 
being dares to face with complacency such a 
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condition as this with all its sinister impli- 
cations. There is no sense in the rejoinder of 
ever so distraught a people that it cannot af- 
ford to train the rising generation made free 
for this very purpose. It cannot afford not to 
do so. Otherwise we are compelled to abandon 
our ideals and our hopes for the future of 
democracy and are driven to question the aboli- 
tion of child labor as an unmixed good. 

Second. The New Problem of Adult Leisure. 
—The present generation was brought up on 
the deficit economy theory which required that 
everyone should work from daylight till dark 
and from youth to old age. Work was the 
penalty for the “fall” and the means of eternal 
salvation. Idleness was stigmatized as the chief 
source and instigator of evil. This attitude was 
consistent with the experiences of pioneer days 
in the difficult struggle for mere existence and 
so found added confirmation. Consequently we 
thought in terms of making a living, trained 
the young for that hard necessity, and utterly 
neglected the art of living itself. 

Now all this is changed. With the aid of 
technology and power machinery the new era 
of surplus economy has arrived. Today it is 
probable that one-half of the adult men work- 
ing half of the time can do the work of the 
world. Unless we scrap our modern machinery 
and methods of production, an ever increasing 
proportion of the people inevitably will be un- 
occupied. Employment was decreasing during 
the boom years of 1927-29, as a result of 
mechanization. On the old basis we never shall 
be able, no matter how great our prosperity, 
to re-employ millions of men now out of work. 
If we make the attempt it will have to be on 
a share the work basis and by means of a far 
greater reduction in hours than the NRA at 
present contemplates. This problem will grow 
rather than diminish. Profits in the future of 
business will turn upon increased efficiency 
which means more automatic machinery and 
fewer men. 

Thus more men most of the time or most 
men more of the time will, in the future, be 
unemployed in the usual sense of that term. 
On the assumption that the work of the world 
will support the people of the world, as it al- 
ways has, the new conditions require a new, 
or at least a greatly modified system of distri- 
bution by which all may live no matter how 
few may be required to do the work. With 
the enormously increased productivity of ma- 
chine-assisted labor a man should produce 
between the age of 20 and 40 sufficient economic 
wealth, if he shares adequately in the rewards 
of his industry, to maintain himself and family 
on a comfortable standard of living for their 
entire lives. 

We shall be compelled, then, to revise both 
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our concepts and our terminology and to think 
and speak in terms of living rather than of 
making a living and of leisure rather than of 
unemployment. Once we make, if we ever do, 
the necessary readjustment in ideas and in 
effective procedures we shall regard unemploy- 
ment, i.e., leisure, as the greatest boon to man- 
kind which industrialization has produced. 

Now what of the function of education in 
this new era? If it readapts itself to the re- 
conditioning of the rising generation to con- 
temporary requirements it must train for lei- 
sure, i.e., for living. First of all we must dispel 
the current fear, a hangover from the old order, 
that leisure is dangerous, and inculcate instead 
the idea that it spells opportunity. A new 
emphasis must be placed upon cultural vs. 
vocational aims. It is not our business to pre- 
scribe what people should do or not do with 
their leisure, but to find out what they wish 
to do and to aid them in its accomplishment, 
or at best to help them to discover more use- 
ful and satisfying methods of self-employment. 
It is our business to develop resourcefulness. 
One reason for the growth of commercial enter- 
tainment is the fact that we have neglected to 
cultivate internal spontaneity. Few people can 
entertain themselves. This is not because 
people have no innate yearnings for self-ex- 
pression but because they have had no time, 
and latent inclinations have neither been 
aroused nor stimulated. If leisure is not to be 
wasted or squandered the youth must be in- 
ductéd into the spontaneous employment of 
potential or suppressed longings, skills, creative 
energies, the very existence of which they at 
present are unaware, and in the satisfaction of 
which lies much of the joy of living. The love 
of the beautiful in nature and in art, the dis- 
covery and utilization of native bents and 
aptitudes for creative work, the creation and 
cultivation of refined tastes, the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake, the fostering of 
hobbies or avocations, and other avenues of 
self-improvement and_ self-satisfaction are 
among the essential aims and objectives of edu- 
cation for the present and future generations. 
The fact that the general public is unenlight- 
ened on the subject and therefore reactionary 
in its attitude, in no way relieves us from re- 
sponsibility. To recondition the public mind on 
the subject is a part of our job. 

Third. The Demands of the New Citizenship. 
—I think it is fair to characterize our concepts 
of citizenship in the past as possessing the 
negative virtues of laissez-faire, of irrespons- 
ible individualism, and of conduct within the 
law. 

In government we idealize democracy with- 
out serious inquiry whether we have attained 
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it or not, turn over freely and almost without 
protest its administration to those who have 
private interests to conserve, and pursue the 
uneven tenor of our ways, deriving our chief 
satisfaction from carping and ineffectual criti- 
cism of its excessive cost, its irresponsibility to 
public needs, and its bureaucratic cor.crol. To- 
day our so-called democracy is under severe 
scrutiny and is being challenged by other com- 
peting forms of government because, so far, it 
has left unfulfilled many of the expectations 
of its most ardent and hopeful champions. Per- 
haps, as has been said of Christianity, it has 
failed because it has never seriously been tried. 


In the field of industry capitalism is the most 
successful system ever devised by mankind for 
the rapid production of wealth. It pulled the 
western world out of an economy of deficit, 
one in which the demand for goods: exceeded 
the supply, in two generations, an exceedingly 
brief period in the perspective of history. Now 
that we have arrived at an age of surplus, one 
in which the supply exceeds the demand, its 
virtues of individual initiative, unbridled com- 
petition, and its profits motive, threaten to 
prove its undoing. It has failed signally to 
provide for adequate distribution and consump- 
tion. Exhibit A—the current depression. 


As to our institution of the family, most 
social thinkers consider the permanent mono- 
gamous union as the goal of social evolution 
in regard to marriage. But the same ultra- 
individualism, the social irresponsibility ex- 
hibited in the trusting to luck in the selection 
of mates and the untutored ignorance of 
couples entering into this most intimate of 
human relations have been one of the chief 
causes which has resulted in a volume of 
“domestic insurrection” which is exhibited in 
a menacing mounting of the divorce rate. 

Without multiplying illustrations there is 
sufficient evidence educed, we believe, to create 
the suspicion, if not the conviction, that there 
is something radically wrong with our social 
adjustment process. We have not remade our 
institutions, which we inherited from the old 
regime, to fit our present necessities. It can 
hardly be true that these institutions based 
upon fundamental human needs, and the prod- 
ucts of prior adjustments to these needs, are 
destined ultimately to be destroyed or that 
human intelligence is unequal to the task of 
their present readaptation. It is altogether too 
inocuous an indictment to attribute the present 
situation to an inevitable “culture lag.” 

I have to remind you as educators, however, 
that the present generation of men and women 
is the product of our schools and we cannot 
well escape some responsibility for the mess 
they have made of things. 
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The Type of Education Demanded 


It needs scarcely to be said that the equip- 
ment of the youth with the tools of knowledge, 
with a good foundation in language, literature, 
history, civics, science, the arts including the 
industrial, is basic in any system of education. 

But this is not enough. One so trained may 
be a self-centered individualist, an incurable 
egoist, an intellectual buccaneer, and an in- 
sufferable snob. Democracy, in a comprehen- 
sive meaning of the term, is not merely a form 
of government, it is not a mere incorporation 
of self-sufficient and self-seeking individuals, 
however sturdy they may be as such; it is not 
mobocracy. It is a scheme of social organization 
in which self-conscious, responsible, and social- 
ized individuals are fused, coordinated, and 
integrated into a mutual, reciprocal, and syn- 
thetic unity. The old irresponsible individual- 
ism, personal group and state, is obsolescent. 
Its hangover is, I am persuaded, the largest 
single factor in the personal, group, class, and 
national conflicts which beset our modern 
world. We must substitute for it a new social 
point of view. 

It is obvious that our attack is not direct. It 
must take the form of rearing a new generation 
schooled in the attitudes and behavior patterns 
consistent with the needs of the new order that 
is emergent. : : 

Two words summarize the essentials of the 
new discipline: mutuality and responsibility. 
Individual success today is conditioned upon 
the smooth functioning of group life. The 
frontiers geographically, economically, and 
politically largely have disappeared. We can- 
not flee from impending crisis. We are caught 
and held in the meshes of an intricate social 
network. It is social maladjustment, not in- 
dividual, that confounds us. We are interde- 
pendent. We shall work out our salvation, if 
at all, within the social situation. 

One of the most serious indictments against 
democracy is its irresponsibility. Freed sud- 
denly from most of the external restraints poli- 
tical, moral, and religious which were imposed 
from above we have not yet had time to re- 
place them with adequate internal controls. 
We may not be immoral even as judged by 
orthodox standards but we certainly are un- 
moral. We have been obliged to resort to 
the makeshift expedient of devising collective 
“codes” by means of governmental aid and even 
pressure because we could not do it, or at least 
had not done it, ourselves. It was necessary 
because individuals were too unmoral, too in- 
dividualistic, too irresponsible, or too ignorant 
to see or to serve voluntarily their own best 
interests or the public good. 

But how can these virtues be instilled into 
the young? I doubt whether they can be in- 
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culcated merely by instruction. Perhaps the 
implications of these principles can be made 
obvious by the social emphasis in the regular 
subjects. I suspect, however, they will have to 
be made largely matters of experience in the 
school life of the boys and girls. 

Here then we come upon the much mooted 
question of the often contemptuously called 
“fads and frills” of education. I am here mak- 
ing no brief for all the activities that are classed 
under that title. There are fads and fads; there 
are frills and frills; and there are fads in fads 
and frills. Let me explain my meaning. First, 
schools should not be rated on the basis of the 
number and complexity of their extra-curricular 
activities. Second, we should distinguish very 
clearly between activities which are primarily 
for the entertainment of the pupils and those 
which are recreative-pronounced re-creative; 
those which are intended to “kill time,” ie., 
merely to keep them out of mischief or from 
making vicious use of their free time, and those 
which have definite objectives in training and 
discipline. The former should be cut out, the 
latter expanded. 

Athletic activities which serve as a mere form 
of physical exercise, desirable as that is, and 
which should be universal, should be subor- 
dinated to those forms which embody the prin- 
ciples of real sportsmanship, effective team- 
work, regulated competition, and self-discipline. 
It is too bad that much of these values have to 
be sacrificed to gate receipts, to the unholy 
rivalry between competing institutions, and for 
the amusement of alumni and the general pub- 
lic, and to the denial to the rank and file of 
any participation whatsoever. Professional 
coaches, wherever they exist, should be eli- 
minated in favor of the athletic director whose 
concern should be, not so much the winning of 
games, but the physical welfare of all the pupils 
and the inculcation of proper attitudes of mind, 
ie., character building. 

Non-athletic activities which embody the 
qualities of active self-government, of inter- 
dependence. of organization, of mutual parti- 
cipation, and of joint responsibility, in antici- 
pation of adult experiences in collective living, 
are among the essential elements of an edu- 
cation adapted to modern needs. Here children 
learn by experience and acquire internal self- 
direction and self-accommodation in actual 
group situations. There is no curricular sub- 
stitute for this valuable discipline. 

As to fads and frills in “enriched curricula” 
the same principles hold. We have trained in- 
dividuals to be competent as individuals but 
that did not save us from social confusion. We 
have widened the scope of instruction in tech- 
nical subjects but that seems only to have nar- 
rowed the vision. There is no need to load 
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the curriculum with specific training in every 
aspect of contemporary interest, and discrimi- 
nation in relative values must be employed, but 
if it is true, as it has been asserted, that for the 
generation ahead of us the fate of civilization 
will lie with the social scientists as it lay with 
the natural scientists in the generation that is 
past, then the social studies which deal not only 
with the history but with the insight into the 
nature and functioning of our contemporary 
social institutions and with the interdependent 
relations of individuals within them, rank as 
superior in importance to all others, can no 
longer with impunity be neglected, and “fads 
and frills” is no name by which to characterize 
them. To deny this modern and redemptive 
outlook to the boys and girls of today will pro- 
long by so much the present period of confusion 
and retard for their generation the necessary 
transition from the old order to the new. 


This whole range of activities with their 
change of emphases will need to be scrutinized 
with great care so that, when, and as if, re- 
trenchment comes, we do not permit, so far as 
it lies within our power to prevent it, the eli- 
mination of those elements which conduce most 
to the objectives of necessary educational ad- 
justment to the needs of the new age. 


There would be difficulties enough in effect- 
ing this necessary readaptation if we were not 
confronted by acute financial stringency. The 
new education costs more but is worth more, 
but that only makes the problem more difficult 
today. Furthermore, most of our teachers and 
administrators and members of our boards of 
education were reared under the old type of 
curriculum and concepts. Many of them have 
not made the necessary readjustment in their 
own thinking nor caught the new vision, and 
logically remain conservative and even some- 
times reactionary. This further complicates the 
situation. Their re-education cannot be neg- 
lected. 


This is no time weakly, timidly, nor unpro- 
‘testingly to yield to the pressure of the hour. 
Let us go down in the struggle, if we must, still 
contending for the faith that is in us! A cause 
is not irretrievably or ultimately lost because of 
temporary setbacks. We may face a period of 
costly retrenchment. I think we shall. In 
point of fact it is already upon us in its cruder 
forms in closed schools, salary reductions, and 
curtailment in building programs. It may go 
further and retard if not thwart for the time 
being the efforts of leaders among us to bring 
about the educational readjustment so badly 
needed and in which already a good beginning 
has been made. The tragedy of it is that many 
of the programs of retrenchment now being 
proposed are labelled educational reforms. 
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There is a new indoor sport—The writing of 
facetious articles on the weaknesses of education 
without offering any constructive suggestions 
for improvement; without vision as to the vital 
problems of educational readjustment; and des- 
tined further to confuse the public mind and 
to diminish its confidence in educational leaders. 


It is comforting, however, to remember that 
we have a way of somehow muddling through 
our difficulties. These present ones will not 
last forever. They will pass. When that time 
comes let us renew our endeavors to see that 
our educational system, revamped and im- 
proved, assumes its full share of responsibility 
and contributes its full part to the reconstruc- 
tion of the new civilization that is to be. 





Book Week in the East Washington 
Grade School 


In two weeks’ time, Book Week and the week 
preceding it, an exhibit of 130 books was col- 
lected and arranged, and a pageant containing 
59 children was entirely written and produced 
in the East Washington Grade School in Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania. The school library is in 
the English room and it was in this room that 
“A Book Tour” was arranged. In addition to 
the books, there were, extending around the 
entire room, pictures from the Mentor of all 
parts of the world and travel posters made in 
the art class. On the door was a lovely poster 
in color announcing the exhibit within. 

The original pageant, The Anybody Family’s 
World Tour Through Books, was given in the 
assembly rooms on Friday, November 17. Be- 
fore the pageant was written, a survey was 
made in the seventh and eighth grades of all 
the available costumes and sizes. Around these 
and some borrowed costumes the pageant was 
built without any expense to any child. 

The pageant opened with a song, Far 
Countries, the words of which were original, 
by the glee club. Two girls, facing each other 
over a globe of the world, sang it for the finale 
which was a parade of all the characters. The 
pageant scenes all lay in the living room of 
the Anybody home where the “world tour” was 
taken. 

Every pupil in grades seven and eight had 
some active part as actor, stage hand, ward- 
robe custodian, prompter, or usher, and every 
grade from the first through sixth was repre- 
sented by one or more children in the pageant. 

The pageant was directed by Mary A. Min- 
nies, teacher of music and English, assisted by 
the upper grade teachers. Frances P. Garver 
is the music and art supervisor, and Edward 
F. Westlake is the principal. 
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New Sources of Revenue for Schools 


EDGAR W. KNIGHT 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


With hundreds of city, county, and other local 
units of government in defualt, the problem of 
finding equitable and adequate support for the 
schools must receive wide and thoughtful at- 
tention. Emphasis in most local communities 
during the past two or three years has been 
on economy. And there has been vigorous re- 
sentment against high taxes. As a result of 
these conditions, education has been pinioned 
on the rock of difficult times. School teachers 
and managers are now aware that they must 
face confusion along new and strange lines of 
defense. 

Debts, deficits, and the depression are pointed 
to as the causes of the crisis now facing edu- 
cation as a result of extraordinary economy 
measures. There has also been a cry against 
alleged waste of public school funds, expensive 
and ornate school buildings, and “fads and 
frills” in the curriculum. The messages of some 
governors to law-making bodies have contained 
protests against such practices in their recom- 


' mendations for prompt and in some cases large 


reductions in public school expenses. Some 
legislatures have gone beyond the suggestions 
of the governors for intelligent economy and 
by unintelligent reductions in educational sup- 
port have set the schools back many years and 
lowered the morale of those who teach and 
manage them. 

Nevertheless, if the schools are to be kept 
open, if the teachers are not to be further re- 
duced to want, if the taxpayers are to be re- 
lieved of the unnecessary part of their present 
burden, then new sources of revenue for the 
schools must be found and tapped. 

Thoughtful students of the question have 
known for many years that the people of this 
country cannot rely for the education of their 
children upon local resources which vary so 
widely from community to community. While 
the battle for equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity has been waged here and there through- 
out the country for two or three decades, dur- 
ing the past three or four years the necessity 


» for the success of this struggle has become 
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obvious to all of us. Meantime careful state 
and national studies have disclosed inequalities 
not only within the states but among the states, 
and the importance of an intelligent national 
policy with reference to education has been 
emphasized by these investigations. Forms of 
school revenue not now common must be de- 
livered if educational inequalities and injustices 
are to be removed. 

There is hope in the fact that some states are 


experimenting with personal income taxes, cor- 
poration income taxes, sales taxes, severance 
taxes, inheritance taxes, and the like. These 
taxes are resorted to in an effort to reduce the 
levy on general property which in many parts 
of the country has had to bear a disproportion- 
ate burden for the expenses of local and state 
government. These new taxes promise to give 
a fairer degree of equalization in the support 
of public services, including education. 

The personal income tax is generally con- 
sidered one of the fairest of all taxes. Income 
is the measure of the taxpayer’s ability to pay 
and is based on the principle that every person 
should bear a portion of the cost of govern- 
ment. When properly devised, levied, and col- 
lected, this tax is capable of yielding and does 
yield substantial sums. Many states now use 
it as an important part of their taxation plans, 
some earmarking it for education. In at least 
one state, Delaware, all of the proceeds of this 
tax are devoted to the support of schools, the 
distribution being on the basis of enrolment. 
Massachusetts distributes the proceeds of the 
tax on the basis of the salary schedule of the 
teachers and on assessed valuation of local 
property. Wisconsin provides for a_ liberal 
portion of the state’s part of the income tax 
revenue to be used for educational purposes. 

Several states levy a corporation income tax 
and at least five provide that all or a part of the 
revenue from it shall be used to support public 
schools. Some states provide that the revenue 
from this tax be paid into the general fund 
and appropriated for school purposes. This 
form of taxation has been successful as a means 
of raising revenue both for the national govern- 
ment and for state governments. 

In recent years the sales tax has been dis- 
cussed widely as a means of public revenue. 
This tax is based upon the amount of money 
spent by the people and is looked upon by many 
students as sound. During the past two years 
a general sales tax, which falls on all articles, 
including necessities as well as luxuries, has 
been experimented with in some states as emer- 
gency measures. This tax is not favored by 
some tax authorities because, they argue, the 
burden falls on those who are least able to 
pay it. The selective sales tax, however, with 
the taxable articles carefully listed and with 
the rates fair, is regarded in a very different 
manner. Under this form of taxation cigars, 
cigarettes, tobacco, admission to amusements, 
cosmetics, chewing gum, candy, and similar 
articles of wide sale are levied upon under a 
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graduated scale. In some states substantial re- 
venues have been produced by this means. 
Most of the states levy an inheritance tax and 
at least eight devote directly to the support of 
the schools all or a part of the revenue thus 
produced, while a few states devote such pro- 
ceeds indirectly to schools. Kentucky is re- 
ported to use the revenue raised from inherit- 
ance tax for the support of higher education. 
In three or four states a part of the sales tax 
on gasoline, which generally goes for highway 
construction amd maintenance, has been used 
to support schools. Nearly a dozen states now 
collect a severance tax, on such things as oil 
and minerals, and about half of these use the 
revenue for the support of public education. 
But inheritance, gasoline, and severance taxes 
are not considered very reliable sources of 
school revenue, largely because they fluctuate. 
During the crisis which has faced education 
in the United States since 1929 the need for 
broadening the base of taxation and for dis- 
covering and tapping new sources of revenue 
has become acute. It seems clear that unless 
new and equitable forms of taxation are dis- 
covered and tapped, the quantity and quality 
of educational services cannot be restored to 
the place they occupied in the fair-weather 
days but will actually continue to diminish. 





Fourth Annual Commercial Contest 
S. T. C., Bloomsburg 


The Junior Chamber of Commerce, an extra- 
curricular activity composed of the students in 
the Department of Business Education of the 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, announces 
that the Fourth Annual Commercial Contest 


will be held on Saturday, May 5, 1934. The 
subjects tested will be: bookkeeping, Gregg 
shorthand, typewriting, business arithmetic 


and business law. Only one contest will be 
held in each subject, so only advanced students 
should be entered. 

In order that the contest events may be con- 
ducted successfully the number of high schools 
to participate is limited to twenty-five. One 
faculty member and the contestants from each 
high school will be furnished living accommo- 
dations at the college. If they choose, they 
may arrive the afternoon of Friday, May 4, 
1934. 

A new feature of the contest this year will 
be a short group conference for commercial 
teachers and students, at which time the films 
developed by the State College of Washington 
for the teaching of shorthand and typewriting 
will be shown in the college auditorium. 

If you are interested in this contest, address 
Harvey A. Andruss, Director of the Department 
of Commerce, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 
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The Evolution of the “Frill” 


What one age, calls a “frill,” points out 
Scholastic Magazine, becomes an essential part 
of.the curriculum in another. 

In 1633 even reading and writing were a 
luxury, considered totally unnecessary for girls, 
and for most boys, unless they were intended 
for the professions. 

In 1733, arithmetic was for bookkeepers only. 

In 1833, it was thought foolish to teach geo- 
graphy and history to children of farmers. 

In 1933, for the sake of “economy,” there are 
those who think that “education should return 
to the simplicity of a hundred years ago.” In 
this they will be defeated, as earlier economis- 
ers were defeated, by the fact that the spread 
of general knowledge develops a receptivity for 
facts and theories among boys and girls, that 
literally forces education to greater expansion. 
School boards may drop off this or that specific 
subject, expecting thereby to save in equipment 
and other paraphernalia, but they will find that 
as fast as one thing is dropped, there will be 
a demand for another. Satisfying the educa- 
tional needs for children of the present, who 
can, for instance, recognize the manufacturer 
of an automobile by the sound of its motor 
(without seeing the car itself) and who can 
distinguish an autogyro from a monoplane or 
hydroplane while the plane is high in air, is 
not reducible to much simplification, not if the 
school is to maintain the respect of the child, 
and to serve to control and develop him. 

—Thrift Almanack 





Western Convention District 
and 
Western Pennsylvania 
Education Conference 


Meeting at Pittsburgh, Oct. 19 and 20, 1934 


A Combined Meeting in the Interest of 
All Types of Education 


Supported by The Allegheny County Public 
Schools; The Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
The Henry C. Frick Educational Commission; 
The Pennsylvania State Education Association; 
The Pittsburgh Council of Parent Education; 
The Pittsburgh Public Schools; The University 
of Pittsburgh; The Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind; and The Western Penn- 
sylvania Branch, Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. 

This announcement is made at this date to 
enable superintendents to arrange their school 
calendars to permit attendance at _ these 
meetings. 
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Our New President 
Carmon Ross 


The new president of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, elected at the Phila- 
delphia Convention, is one who has been ac- 
tive in its work for many years. Carmon Ross, 
supervising principal of the schools of Doyles- 
town, was a member of the Executive Council 
in 1929 as president of the Department of Super- 
vising Principals; the president of the South- 
eastern Convention District in 1931; a member 
of the legislative committee, 1928-34; of the 
constitutional revision committee, 1932; of the 
planning committee, 1933; and chairman of the 
fact-finding committee in 1933. 


Besides taking an active part in P. S. E. A. 
work, Dr. Ross has served as a member of the 
Pinchot Commission to Study Finances of Edu- 
cation, as a member of the Commission for the 
Study of Educational Problems in Pennsylvania, 
and as a member of the New Jersey State School 
Survey Commission. He was president of the 
Bucks County Teachers Association from 1910- 
$2. 

Dr. Ross is a graduate of Lafayette College 
and Columbia University. He has been director 
of the demonstration school at Pennsylvania 
State College for two years and will teach at 
the summer session there this year. 

At the Philadelphia convention when Francis 
B. Haas introduced Dr. Ross as President-elect, 
Dr. Ross said, ’ 


It would be ungracious and untruthful were 
I not to say that this is the most important 
moment in my professional life and in my 
twenty years of service for, and contacts with, 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
It would also be untruthful if I did not realize 
vividly that election to this high office and 
honor carries with it a great responsibility. 

Whatever time I have had during the past 
six or seven years has been devoted to a great 
service organization whose motto is “We 
Build.” This motto can very appropriately be- 
come that of our Association, in which each and 
every one of its members should be a builder 
of the united front we need in order to fight 
all the destructive forces attacking education. 
I realize, therefore, that this election makes me 
President not of one Convention District or 
section of the State, but of the entire State; 
President not of one particular group only, but 
of all the teachers of Pennsylvania. 

If we pull together we shall realize the full 
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force of the power of our organization of 62,000 
as it works to preserve the bulwarks of edu- 
cation, to build our profession, and, above all 
else, to serve childhood. If we give the same 
measure of cooperation and support to the new 
administration which we have so splendidly 
given our great leader the past two years, we 
shall go onward and forward. May we set our 
sails aright! 

I pledge to your service the best that is in 
me. May I in turn urge that you, my fellow 
teachers, give me that burning devotion to a 
great cause so characteristic of Savonarola, 
“the Man of the Renaissance.” And we are 
again in the midst of a Renaissance! We need 
courage and devotion. In the words of Emer- 
son, 

“Nothing great was ever achieved without 
enthusiasm.” 





To the Presidents 
Local Branches P.S.E.A. 


It gives me pleasure to greet the Local 
Branches of our Association through their 
Presidents. I wish it were humanly possible 
to meet and greet all the leaders of our centers, 
not only to impart to you my best wishes for 
the New Year, but the thoughts uppermost in - 
my mind as I assume the Presidency of our 
Association. 

The problems that face the profession in the 
immediate future are many, varied, and serious. 
The depression is not over and the attacks 
on education, and the public schools in par- 
ticular, have not ceased. In 1935 the Legisla- 
ture will be in regular session. We are, there- 
fore, still in a period when preparedness is 
necessary in order to meet the future. To this 
task we—all the teachers—must turn our at- 
tention in a whole-hearted way. 

It is a trite truism that a chain is as strong 
as its weakest link. This is applicable to our 
Association. The P. S. E. A. no matter how high- 
ly organized or how well managed, or how ade- 
quate its physical headquarters, is only as 
strong as its members make it through their 
interest, support, and loyalty. I realize this 
full well and for this reason am early directing 
myself to the task of enlisting the earnest and 
unflinching support of our 280 local branches. 
It is through these units that the Association 
can do its best work for all the teachers of 
Pennsylvania. 
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I am convinced that the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania through their organizations and 
through individual effort must do at least five 
things this year by way of preparation. 

First—They must unite and stay united 
through a process of eliminating all points 
of difference. 

Second—They must spread to the public 
the real facts concerning education, both 
as to cost and as to the real work of the 
schools. The one-hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the public schools in 
Pennsylvania offers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity. 

Third—They must realize their power 
through their collective effort. 

Fourth—The Local Branches must be- 
come active in a definite program of pro- 
fessional activities. We must study our 
problems. 

Fifth—The leaders must inaugurate a 
movement to interpret our schools. Let us 
cease being on the defense! Let us take 
up an offense! “What is Right with the 
Schools” ought to be our slogan! 

To carry out this five-point program through 
our Local Branches, I propose to have or- 
ganized a working program. At an early 
date, a suggestive list of programs and ac- 
tivities will be sent to each Local Branch. A 
committee will soon be working on this im- 
portant constructive work. In the meantime, 
I hope each center will be thoroughly or- 
ganized for action. We must not stop with 
an organization. 

I have pledged the best that is in me to 
the service of the schools of our State. I want 
you to feel free at any time to offer sugges- 
tions. The great objective this year will be 
intelligent, careful, systematic planning. For 
this we need the help of everybody. Let us 
work together! 

Sincerely yours, 
Carmon Ross, President 





Nature Contest 


The Carnegie Museum in collaboration with 
the Associated Science Groups, is holding a 
Nature Contest on May 19, 1934, in the Educa- 
tion Room of Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

There will be two groups: Group I for ele- 
mentary school pupils (Grades 4 through 6) at 
10:30 a.m. Group II for junior-senior high 
schools at 1:00 p.m. 

To enter the contest each pupil is asked to 
send an entry blank properly filled out to 
Millie R. Turner, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, 
before May 1, 1934. Teachers or pupils may 
write to Miss Turner for blanks and study lists. 
These list the nature items on which the con- 
test will be based. 
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Local Branches 


Up to January 10, in addition to those pre- 
viously reported, the following local branches 
reported an enrolment of 100 per cent for 1933- 
34 and sent their dues, and their contributions 
to the Welfare Fund to P. S. E. A. Headquar- 











ters. Those starred are also 100 per cent in the 
N. E. A.: 
Welfare 
Contri- 
Dues butions 
Chbiemten TOWRA .cccscveseccanses $165.00 $82.50 
MED tlds oc aitla noe erect Pam ees 533.00 266.50 
PREMOIE - ccwisiccy.¥oeee ese tes 63.00 2.96 
*Braddock wads Sees 117.00 58.50 
Ee eercriare 157.00 19.00 
*California S. T. C. ... 40.00 20.00 
Cecil Township 55.00 7.50 
MRMRITD ONIRE se cosets a hk hae ZOB-08 ncsecees 
MEME crisadis 6:5 scars wale sraary oie oisces PEGOO Sacsicouss 
ES, Naccictaneem wade Baek BAT GO  cennccse 
PE oncleaipac cae orweent . sitemeter 70.00 35.00 
PURNIMNRISEMN. areca erelatas-athiko-s. 4106.19: sata ieshracd ect 84.00 36.50 
TRIG PROWREIID 66 oss ie i cee 91.00 14.75 
MOONEE a elnie 6 6:5) bs-6 5.5 o ake blalwiae 171.00 85.50 
NERD. ng civ ciibia aiase'h: Aca 50's ecsidlo eves 50.00 250 
Haverford Township... secs cscsce 141.00 66.00 
PINE, oe wb.b icici occa ne meeps 51.00 15.50 
MER OE Os, oot cscs va ws tee e os 88.00 50.50 
RII PIE ag gras 0b 3306) ts91 ad's & weenie acer 39.00 19.50 
PIMMCRRTCr VCOUNES oie coi viper yee ee eoe 843.00 421.50 
Lock Haven S. T. C. .... 33.00 19.00 
MeBecsport «...scecss.. SEA. ccusanss 
enone 8. FT. C. wu... 65.00 61.00 
NE 5a wera nica 'e's'o.0 Vive eiv-e pit eer 72.00 20.50 
Te ROA een ee 209.00 4.00 
OE OEY 9 eee oie oa 8s Sawee ves 84.00 42.0) 
Mount Pleasant Township ..........: WOO cw ccsreece 
UNNI actoiachia cisereiebin pin cmneeibelein ~ 65:5 EE sacaeess 
Pennsylvania Institution for Deaf .. A ee 
DEORTEIDOEE, «oa cine bipaisciameWoewancnns 122.00 23.50 
NINE ice aca osrr Wise else ib ie erie ee ore Sag 900.00 425.00 
POPSUCHENME OOUNUF cic cccceecess 253.00 100.00 
MORION QOMNEY 66.45 wane tees ones ae POO vetizgeras 
WREPGR) COOUMNES lisicice ccc eee ca een en 243.00 121.50 
MEU, | ciniice cididie ee ph nko kewrei anne eaalece BOOLOD “s.0:s'e/ace«s 
Whitehall Township... 566. e seas 64.00 31.50 
0) ile Gs a oe ee a 681.00 32.50 





N. E. A. 100% -ers 


In addition to the local branches of the 
P.S.E.A. reported as 100% in membership in 
the N.E.A., the following groups of teachers 
under supervising principals, in addition to 
those previously reported, deserve recognition 
as 100% N.E.A. groups: 


No. of 

Members 
Jefferson Twp., Fayette County ............ 10 
Packerton, Walter TEPiGke: 6.6:6.6-6.6:0:8 siec-s.0 eee 10 





California S. T. C. Alumni 


Will the alumni of California State 
Teachers College who live in the western 
part of the State, please forward their 
present addresses on a _ governmental 
postal card to Miss Stella D. McDowell, 
112 Race St., Edgewood, Pa.? 
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Museum of Art—E. Blvd. in Wade Park near Euclid Avenue, overlooking Fine 
Arts Garden. A charming building of Georgia marble, containing interesting collec- 
tions representing the arts of all ages and countries. 


Cleveland Convention of N.E.A. 
Department of Superintendence 


An outstanding cultural center is Cleveland, 
Ohio, where the sixty-fourth annual meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence will be 
held February 24-March 1. With its two great 
universities, its high-ranking technical school, 
its 300 public and parochial schools, its numer- 
ous colleges and preparatory schools, and its 
art and music schools, Cleveland ranks with 
the nation’s educational leaders. Delegates to 
the convention will enjoy visits to these centers 
of interest to education. 

The working convention procedure as or- 
ganized by President Paul C. Stetson to give 
opportunity for each one in attendance to take 
part, was described in the January JOURNAL, 
page 266. The seven general subject commit- 
tees with chairmen are listed below: 

The Administration of Teacher Training— 
Edward D. Roberts, superintendent of schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio—chairman. 

A Comprehensive Program of Public Educa- 
tion—J. Stevens Kadesch, superintendent of 
schools, Medford, Massachusetts—chairman. 

Financing Public Education—Frank Ballou, 
superintendent of schools, Washington, D. C.— 
chairman. 

Education for the New America—Willard E. 


Givens, superintendent of schools, Oakland, 
California—chairman. 

Public Education and Public Welfare—Leslie 
Butler, superintendent of schools, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan—chairman. 

A National Outlook on Education—John K. 
Norton, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York—chairman. 

Interpreting the Schools to the Public—Frank 
A. Jensen, superintendent of schools, Rockford, 
Illinois—chairman. 

Not only will the meeting at Cleveland be 
a working conference, but it will be a conven- 
tion as well. It will open Sunday afternoon 
with vesper services to be held in the music 
hall of the municinal auditorium. This meet- 
ing will be addressed by William Lowe Bryan, 
president of the University of Indiana. The 
general sessions will be held Monday morning 
and Monday evening, February 26; Tuesday 
morning and evening, February 27; Wednes- 
day morning and evening, February 28; and 
Thursday morning and afternoon, March 1. 
Monday and Tuesday afternoons will be de- 
voted entirely to the meetings of the general 
subject committees and subtopic groups. Over 
seventy such committees have been appointed 
and provision has been made for each one to 


have a meeting place in Cleveland. 


In addition to the findings of the committees 
there will be opportunity to hear the inspira- 
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tional addresses by Dean William Russell of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Harold 
G. Campbell, deputy superintendent of New 
York City; John Finley of the New York Times; 
Charles E. Merriam of the University of Chicago; 
Merle Sidener, president of Sidener, Van Riper 
& Keeling, Advertising, Indianapolis; Arthur 
B. Moehlman, School of Education, University 
of Michigan; Robert R. Moton, president of 
Tuskegee Normal & Industrial Institute; Pay- 
son Smith, state commissioner of education for 
Massachusetts; George F. Zook, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education; Edward A. Filene, mer- 
chant, Boston; E. C. Hartwell, superintendent 
of schools at Buffalo; Howell Cheney, manu- 
facturer of South Manchester, Connecticut; 
Frank Pickell, superintendent of schools at 
Montclair, New Jersey; Thomas Gosling, super- 
intendent of schools at Akron, Ohio; and James 
Edmonson, dean of the college of education 
of the University of Michigan. 


Railroad Rates 

A rate of one and one-third fare for the 
round trip may be secured by use of the 
identification certificate which may be obtained 
from J. W. Crabtree, secretary, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. The dates of sale 
are February 18-26, inclusive. The final re- 
turn limit is thirty days from the date of sale. 
Sleeping reservations are handled through the 
Cleveland Convention Board, A. H. Skean, 
secretary, 1604 Terminal Tower Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Pennsylvanians will find “The Clevelander,” 
train No. 39, P. R. R., convenient. It leaves 
North Philadelphia at 9:25 p.m. and Harris- 
burg at 11:47 p.m., arriving in Cleveland at 
8:30 a.m. 

Convention headquarters, registration, post- 
office, and exhibits are located in the Cleveland 
Public Auditorium. No headquarters hotel has 
been designated. 





Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 


Special bulletins containing the required con- 
test numbers for the music events sponsored 
by the Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League, 
and additional bibliographic suggestions for 
the speech events, are available to high schools. 
Those interested should address the Secretary, 
C. Stanton Belfour, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





THe Home Rooms at Porter Township school, 
Reinerton, are organized according to the 
recommendations of the Carnegie Foundation. 
A cross-section of the school is to be found in 
each room. Every pupil has an opportunity to 
participate in assembly programs, plays, inter- 
class sports, etc. 
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State School Secretaries and 
Directors Conventions 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Association of School Board Secretaries of Penn- 
sylvania will be held Tuesday, February 6, in 
the Forum of the Education Building, Harris- 
burg. The theme for the convention will be 
Budgeting and Finance-Constructive Economy. 


At the morning session James N. Rule, State 
superintendent of public instruction, will bring 
greetings to the group. Two addresses will 
carry out the theme of the convention: 1. The 
Fundamental Causes of the Present Crisis in 
Financing Education, Homer P. Rainey, presi- 
dent of Bucknell University, Lewisburg, and 2. 
The Curriculum in Our Rapidly Changing So- 
ciety, George D. Strayer, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Committee reports and a summarization of 
the day’s program by Dr. Rainey will be given 
at the afternoon session. In the evening Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Pinchot will receive the secre- 
taries and directors in the Education Building. 

The Penn-Harris Hotel will be the convention 
headquarters where registrations may be made 
Monday evening, February 5. 

The officers of the School Secretaries Associa- 
tion are: 

President, G. A. Mincemoyer, Mechanicsburg 
Vice-Pres., F. C. E. Mihlhouse, Pottstown 
Acting Sec., Mrs. Anne Dickinson, P. O. Box 

1108, Harrisburg 
Treasurer, Mrs. Helen K. Thompson, Green- 

ville. 

School Directors Convention 

The Pennsylvania State School Directors As- 
sociation will convene the next two days, Feb- 
ruary 7 and 8, for its Convention. These meet- 
ings will also be held in the Education Building. 

The officers of the School Directors Associa- 
tion are: 

President, Mrs. Ida Wallace, Swissvale 
First Vice-Pres., David A. Miller, Allentown 
Second Vice-Pres., Mrs. Warren Marshall, 

Swarthmore 
Third Vice-Pres., George W. Murray, Newell 
Sec.-Treasurer, Mrs. Anne Dickinson, P. O. Box 

1108, Harrisburg. 





Tue BroLocy Section of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Education Conference has announced the 
election of the following officers: 

PRESIDENT, Andrew Lester, Frick Training 

School, Pittsburgh 
First VicEe-Pres., H. W. Slack, Aspinwall 
SEconD VICE-PREs., J. R. Sisley, New Kensington 
Secretary, Bertha Kruger, Turtle Creek 
TREASURER, Richard V. Morrissey, Pittsburgh 
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Comprehensive Survey of Adult 
Education Activities Undertaken 


Eric H. Biddle, State civil works administra- 
tor, has approved project S0944, developed for 
the purpose of surveying all educational and 
recreational activities in the Commonwealth 
carried on for adults. The purpose of this sur- 
vey is to obtain accurate information concern- 
ing the types of activities now being conducted, 
the number of people profiting from these ac- 
tivities, and the effectiveness of the program 
in meeting the educational and recreational 
needs of the people of the various counties. 


The survey will be conducted on the basis 
of state teachers college service areas. Super- 
vision of the work in each area will be under 
the direction of the president of the state 
teachers college of that area and there will 
be appointed in each county in the State super- 
visors and interviewers to carry on the de- 
The cooperation and help of 
county and district superintendents and edu- 
cational and recreational groups have been 
enlisted. 

The project will provide work for approx- 
imately 300 unemployed teachers, research ex- 
perts, statisticians, and stenographers. Per- 
sonnel will be assigned to each state teachers 
college and each county to carry out the project. 

Adult educational activities are becoming 
increasingly important as a fundamental part 
of the programs of local communities, coun- 
ties, and the State. This survey will disclose, 
for the first time, those activities that are now 
available and will provide valuable informa- 
tion for the further development of a program 
for both governmental and volunteer organi- 
zations. 

The survey will be conducted under the 
general supervision of A. W. Castle, chief, ex- 
tension education, department of public in- 
struction. Coordination of the work with the 
state teachers college will be under the super- 
vision of Henry Klonower, director, teacher 
division. 





IMPORTANT 


Changes in Postal Rules make it very 
essential that your address be complete 
and correct. Members are requested to 
report promptly change of address, giving 
old as well as new address to 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Paul L. Cressman 


Paul L. Cressman, Shiremanstown, for the 
past nine years in the department of public in- 
struction, Harrisburg, has resigned to become 
assistant state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Michigan. Mr. Cressman was assistant 
director of vocational education in the depart- 
ment until the reorganization last spring when 
he was made supervisor of industrial and con- 
tinuation schools in the bureau of education. 

Mr. Cressman is a native of Pennsylvania; he 
was born in the village of Springtown of Bucks 
County. He received his education in Penn- 
sylvania schools, the State Teachers College, 
Kutztown; the University of Pittsburgh; the 
Pennsylvania State College; and at Columbia 
University. He taught in various sections of 
Pennsylvania, Lehighton, Bloomsburg, Union- 
town, Erie, Pittsburgh, and State College. 

Mr. Cressman, who has held executive posi- 
tions of State and National importance, will 
have charge of secondary education, supervi- 
sion of teacher training, vocational education, 
and an extensive program of industrial rehabili- 
tation in Michigan. 





Audubon Bird Pictures and Leaflets 
for Bird Study 


The National Association of Audubon Societies 
has announced the distribution of colored bird- 
pictures and leaflets to school teachers and 
pupils and an essay contest. A pamphlet tell- 
ing of the essay contest and a circular explain- 
ing the formation of Junior Audubon Clubs will 
be sent to any teacher making a request to 

T. Gilbert Pearson, President 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
1775 Broadway, New York City. 











Emily E. Stamey 


Ridley Park this year lost through retirement 
two of its very highly respected and efficient 
teachers, Jessie M. Hann and Emily E. Stamey. 

Miss Hann has served in the Ridley Park 
school system since 1897, a period of thirty-six 
years. Previous to taking up her duties at 
Ridley Park she taught one year in Marcus 
Hook and three years in the Linwood school 
district. Miss Hann, since retirement, is mak- 
ing her home in Ridley Park where she will 
remain among her many friends and maintain 
contacts with the community which she for 
these many years has served. 

Emily E. Stamey has taught in the Ridley 
Park schools for forty-one years. Her period 
of service began in the spring of 1892. All 
except one year of Miss Stamey’s teaching 
career has been spent in the Ridley Park sys- 
tem. For one year previous to coming to 
Ridley Park she taught in the schools of Lan- 
caster County. Miss Stamey, since retirement, 
is living in Shippensburg. 

Ridley Park will long remember with af- 
fection and appreciation these two teachers. 





RutH Younc of the Cochran Junior High 
School, Johnstown, spoke at a photoplay appre- 
ciation symposium, held in connection with 
the convention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in Detroit in December. 
Miss Young stated in part: “The movie at its 
best is the most effective means of getting ideas 
to adolescent groups, of interesting them in 
social problems, of building up desirable social 
attitudes and behavior, and of teaching appre- 
ciation of the dramatic arts.” She described 
the experiment in teaching motion picture 
appreciation conducted during the last school 
year in the Cochran school. The pupils attended 
motion pictures decided upon, and later dis- 
cussed and evaluated them in the English class. 
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The Heritage of a Great Commonwealth 


To us, the boys and girls of Pennsylvania, is 
given a great heritage. On the pioneer trails 
made by our forefathers modern roads now 
stretch across our historic state and westward 
to the Pacific. From camp-sites have risen busy 
cities with flaming forges of industry. On the 
soil cleared by the frontiersman’s ax now dwell 
a thrifty agricultural people. The steady flow 
of commerce on the rivers has replaced the 
silent adventure of the canoe. 

The spirit of the pioneer lives on in us! Ours 
is the privilege to carry on the work of the 
courageous men and women who made the 
state and helped to make and save the nation. 
We are proud of what they have done in educa- 
tion, art, literature, music, and science—we are 
to continue the great part they have played in 
the story of American history. We are proud, 
too, of the rich natural resources of our Com- 
monwealth. As future citizens, we shall have 
the splendid task of helping to develop and ad- 
minister these resources for the progress of the 
world. 

Ours is the heritage of a great commonwealth. 
There is no fireside however great or humble, 
no school however large or small, throughout 
the United States that does not feel the influ- 
ence of our KEYSTONE STATE.—James E. 
Mooney. 





THE INGRAM teachers have organized the first 
credit union in Western Pennsylvania. The 
charter is dated December 22, 1933. Any school 
employee of Crafton, Ingram, McKees Rocks, 
Stowe and Robinson Townships, or any school 
teacher residing in one of these five districts 
is eligible to join the Ingram Credit Union. The 
shares are $5 each, payable in ten monthly in- 
stalments. 


February, 1934 
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Emergency Education Activities 
Extended 


Work for more than twice the number of 
unemployed teachers originally planned under 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
was assured in word from Washington early 
in January. Plans were started immediately to 
extend the work to provide jobs for approxi- 
mately 1600 unemployed teachers. For this 
purpose and other emergency education ac- 
tivities, a monthly allotment of $169,000 has 
been made to Pennsylvania by the FERA. 


In addition to the activities provided for in. 


the original plans submitted to the Federal Re- 
lief Administration, approval has been obtained 
for the establishment of emergency nursery 
schools. These centers, intended to give nur- 
sery school service to the children of unem- 
ployed and needy persons, will have a com- 
prehensive program of child care, child guid- 
ance, health care, child feeding, and parental 
education. Each center will be staffed by 
trained teachers, nurses, and parental educa- 
tion workers. 

Where trained nursery school workers are 
not now available, persons having training in 
related fields will be trained in emergency 
courses conducted in the universities of the 
State. Emma Johnson, director, early ‘child- 
hood education, Temple University, is regional 
director of the nursery school project. Mary 
Merritt of the Oak Lane Country Day School, 
Temple University, and Marie Allen, Faulk 
School, University of Pittsburgh, have been 
assigned temporarily to the department of pub- 
lic instruction for service in the organization 
and supervision of emergency nursery schools. 
Schools will be established in twenty-five com- 
munities in the State. 

Through the National Council of Parent Edu- 
cation there has been assigned to the depart- 
ment of public instruction the temporary serv- 
ices of two workers, to organize and develop 
parental education activities in connection with 
emergency education programs. 

An effort is now being made to develop 
teacher-training activities in connection with 
emergency education classes. A definite 
teacher training program is being set up in 
practically all counties. State teachers col- 
leges, departments of education in the univer- 
sities and the liberal arts colleges, and volun- 
teer services are being utilized in connection 
with this program. In a number of centers 
the leaders have organized a professional pro- 
gram for the appraisal and improvement of 
this work. 

Some of the most recent classes to be or- 
ganized include parent education classes, home 
economics, home decoration, arts and craft 
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classes, workers’ education, classes in home 
hygiene, dramatics and little theatre groups, 
art appreciation, psychology and human re- 
lationships, beauty culture, agriculture, wood- 
working, pottery making, music, college exten- 
sion centers for college work, interior decorat- 
ing, commercial law, parliamentary procedure, 
physical education for working girls, study of 
economics and the NRA, national, state, and 
local government. 

It now will be possible to extend the work 
to a limited number of persons in isolated com- 
munities by way of correspondence courses. 
All vocational courses carried on under this 
program must be with unemployed adults. 
Information concerning the possible offerings 
may be had by addressing the department of 
public instruction. 





Retirement Board Election 

On January 10, 1934, the committee of which 
Superintendent Charles S. Davis of Steelton was 
chairman, counted the ballots for the election 
of the member of the State School Employes’ 
Retirement Board to fill the vacancy caused by 
the expiration of the term of Miss Lucy W. 
Glass, Harrisburg on January 1, 1934. 

The committee reported that there was a total 
of 39,067 votes cast of which Lucy W. Glass, 
Harrisburg, received 30,397; Mabel Studebaker, 
Erie, received 8,096; and Katherine Longshore, 
Hazleton, received 45. 185 votes were distrib- 
uted among 64 other candidates, and 344 ballots 
were defective and could not be counted. 

Lucy W. Glass is, therefore, elected to succeed 
herself as a member of the School Employes’ 
Retirement Board for a three-year term begin- 
ning January 1, 1934. 





Regional Conference 


Progressive Education Association 

The Progressive Education Association will 
hold a Regional Conference at Temple Univer- 
sity, Broad and Montgomery Avenues, Phila- 
delphia, on February 9 and 10, 1934. 

The theme of the Conference will be 
Developing Social Responsibility Through the 
Schools. A few of the speakers are Eduard C. 
Lindeman, New York School of Social Re- 
search; Lois H. Meek, Jean Betzner, Thomas 
Briggs, John Childs, all of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Forest E. Long and Robert 
K. Spear of the New York University; Vivian 
Thayer, director ethical culture schools; Harold 
E. B. Speight, Swarthmore College; Armand J. 
Gerson, associate superintendent, Philip A. 
Boyer, director educational research, and Wil- 
liam H. Welsh, director of school extension, all 
of the Philadelphia Public Schools. 
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Pennsylvania School Press Association 
Awards, Fourth Annual Contest 


Gertrude L. Turner of Abington High School, 
director of the fourth annual contest of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association, an- 
nounced the following awards for the 1933 con- 
test, Thursday, December 28, 1933, at the as- 
sociation’s eighth annual convention at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Awards 
Publications 


Magazines 
Normal Schools, Seminaries, Jr. Colleges: 
First Place—THE NorM, Phila. Normal School 
Third Place—DicKINSON UNION, Dickinson 
Seminary and Jr. College, Williamsport 
(1) Senior High Schools—Above 1500 

First Place—Tuer SpectruM, Chester H. S. 

Sirver Sanps, Hallahan Catholic Girls’ H. S., 
Phila. 

Second Place—Upi-DaH, Upper Darby H. &. 
TECH QUARTERLY, Technical H. S., Scranton 
Towers, Overbrook H. S., Phila. 

Ir1s, Phila. H. S. for Girls 

Third Place—MAGNET, Butler H. S. 

Mirror, Sharon H. S. 


(2) Senior High Schools—Below 1500 
Tirst Place—G.LeN-Nor Crier, Glen Nor H. S. 
Second Place—ReEpD AND BLue, Jenkintown H. S. 
Third Place—GARNET AND WHITE, West Chester 
H. 8. 
D. H. S. Beacon, Dallastown H. S. 


Junior High School Magazines 

First Place—MarcuH, March Jr. H. S., Easton 

First Place—SHULLTON, Shull Jr. H. S., Easton 

Second Place—TiILDENITE, Wm. Tilden Jr. H. S., 
Phila. 

Second Place—BEaAcon, Fitzsimons Jr. H. §&., 
Phila. 

Third Place—Wotr, Wolf Jr. H. S., Easton 

Honorable Mention—Eb1Ison RecorpD, Edison Jr. 
H. S., Harrisburg 


Mimeographed Publications 


Yearbook: 
First Place—CrysTAL, E. Pittsburgh H. S. 
Other Publications: 
First Place—CHATTERBOX, Shillington H. S. 
Spirit oF LOLLER ACADEMY, Hatboro Elemen- 
tary School 


ScHooL NEws, Palmer Township H. §&., 
Easton 

Second Place—U-Hr Times, Unionville Consol. 
School 


WAVELET, Waverly H. S. 
Third Place—HEPBURN KNIGHT, Hepburn Town- 
ship H. S., Hepburnville 
Monitor, Mt. Penn H. S., Reading 
VARSITY DRAGON, Donora H. S. 
COMMERCIAL SPOTLIGHT, Honesdale H. S. 


News Magazines 
Senior High School: 
First Place—CouUGHLIN JOURNAL, Coughlin H. S., 
Wilkes-Barre 
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Second Place—THE TicErR, Centre Hall H. S. 
SouTtTH WHITEHALL TRUMPET, So, Whitehall 
H. S., Allentown 
Third Place—OrANGE AND BLACK, Galeton H. S. 
CHERRY AND WHITE, Williamsport H. S. 
Junior High School: 
Second Place—SENTINEL, Wagner Jr. H. S., 
Phila. 
Third Place—BLUE AND WHITE, Roosevelt Jr. 
H. S., Altoona 
D. S. K. QUARTERLY, Keith Jr. H. S., Altoona 
Elementary School: 
First Class—Sun Dra, Narberth Public School 


Newspapers 
Private Schools: 
First Place—Y. C. I. CHRONICLE, York Colle- 
giate Institute, York 
Third Place—TrEcH OWL, Westinghouse Tech- 
nical Night School, E. Pittsburgh 


Teachers College: 
Second Place—CaMPpus REFLECTOR, State Teach- 
ers College, Shippensburg 


Senior High School: 


Class A 

First Place—FrRANKForD HicH Way, Frankford 
H. 8., Phila. 

First Place—YorK HIGH WEEKLY, Wm. Penn 
H.. S.,. York 


Second Place—Acorn, Upper Darby H. S. 
Second Place—MEGAPHONE, Northeast H. S., 
Phila. 
Third Place—FortTNIGHTLY, So. 
m3, 
Beacon, Overbrook H. §., Phila. 
MouNTAIN EcHo, Altoona Sr. H. & 
OLNEY HIGHLIGHTS, Olney High School, Phila. 
Class B 
Second Place—HicH Post, Latrobe H. S. 
Second Place—SpotiicHt, Coatesville H. S. 
Third Place—HIGH ScHooL News, Indiana H. S. 
Third Place—Iris LEAFLET, Phila. Girls H. S. 
RED AND BLACK NEws, Meadville H. S. 
Senior HicH News, Uniontown H. S. 
Class C 
First Place—-MUHLENBURG OBSERVER, Muhlen- 
burg Twp. H S., Laureldale 
Second Place—CHELTONIAN, Elkins Park H. S. 
Third Place—WINDBER H1-TIMEs, Windber H. S. 
Class D 
First Place—BLUE AND WHITE, West York H. S. 
Second Plaee—OrANGE AND BLack, Hanover 
H. $. 
Third Place—RED AND WHITE, Bloomsburg H. S. 
Rep LION HiLutop, Red Lion H. §S. 
Class E 
Third Place—MaP.Le HItu, Glen Rock H. S. 


Junior High School Newspapers 


Class A 

First Place—THE JuNior Post, Upper Darby 
Jr. &. 8. 

Class B 

First Place—SpotTiicHt, Wilkinsburg Jr. H. S. 

Class C 

First Place—THE WILSON CITIZEN, Wilson Jr. 
H. S., Erie 

Second Place—THE 
School, Lancaster 


Phila. Girls 


Patriot, George Ross 
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Third Place—THE SouTH BREEZE, So. Side Jr. 
H. S§., Oil City 


Printshop Publications 
News Magazine: 
First Place—CurTIN Jr. CITIzEN, Curtin Jr. H. 
S., Williamsport 
Second Place—JuNior HicH LicutTs, Duquesne 
Jr. H. 8. 
Newspapers: 
Class C 
First Place—HerRSHEY BROADCASTER, M. S. 
Hershey Jr-Sr. H. S., Hershey 
Class B 
Second Place—THE MOUNTAINEER, 
Sr. H. 8. 
Third Place—THE JUNTO, Easton H. S. 
Class A 
First Place—THE RED AND BLack, Reading Sr. 
H. S. 
Second Place—JoHN Harris T1MEs, John Harris 
H. S., Harrisburg 


Second Place—THE SCHENLEY TRIANGLE, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pitisburgh 


Hazleton 


Yearbooks 


Class A—Enrolment 1500 or above 
First Place—THE Oak, Upper Darby H. S. 
Class B—1000-1500 
First Place—THE INTERLUDE, Phila H. S. for 
Girls 
THE TorcH, Sunbury H. S. 
Second Place—THE Fatcon, Tyrone Jr-Sr. H. 8S. 
RED AND BLACK, Meadville H. S. 
Class C—501-1000 
First Place—LEs MEMOIRES, 
H. S., Easton 
Second Place—THE INGoT, Steelton H. S. 
Third Place—THE PERISCOPE, Oakmont H. S. 
THE ParrROT, Manor Twp. H. S., Millersville 
THE LITTLE StyLus, Windber H. S. 
Class D—250-500 
Third Place—THE MEMORABILIA, Bloomsburg 
H. 8. 
Class E—Under 250 : 
First Place—THE COLOPHON, Wyomissing H. S. 
Second Place—THE SPARKLER, North York H. S. 
Third Place—THE MANSCRIPT, Mansfield Sr. 
Et. 8. 


Wilson Borough 


Elementary School Publications 


Magazine: 
First Place—THE REYNOLDS EcHo, Reynolds 
Public School, Phila. 
Newspapers: 
First Place—THE LUDLOW REvIEW, The James 
R. Ludlow School, Phila. 


“Special Class” Publications 


First Place—CurTaIn Post, Andrew G. Curtain 
Public School, Phila. 


Student Materials 


Cartoons 


Junior High School: 
Awards—I. Parrish ) CURTIN JUNIOR CITIZEN, 
E. Dangle t Curtin Jr. H. S., Williams- 
port 
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Honorable Mention—Phoebe Albert, EDISON 
RecorpD, Edison Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 
Richard Houseal, Epison Recorp, Edison Jr. 
H. S., Harrisburg 
Jack Kauffman, CurTIN Jr. CITIZEN, Curtin 
Jr. H. S., Williamsport 
Senior High School: 
Awards—Marcel 
Darby H. S. 
W. Dunham, ABINGTONIAN, Abington H. 8. 
Honorable Mention—William Vaughan, Acorn, 
Upper Darby H. S. 
L. Sanderson, JuNTO, Easton Sr. H. S. 
Patricia Makary, SCHENLEY TRIANGLE, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh 
Edward Graham, RED AND WHITE, Blooms- 
burg H. S. 
Teachers College: 
Award—Esther Wilcoxon, FLYER, Phila. Normal 
School 


Cailliet, Upi-DaH, Upper 


Covers 
Junior High School: 
Award—Abe Ajay, BLUE AND WHITE, Roosevelt 
Jr. H. S., Altoona 
Honoruble Mention—F. Keefe, TILDENITE, Tilden 
dr. H. &.,. Phila. 
Jack Kauffman, CURTIN JUNIOR CITIZEN, Cur- 
tin Jr. H. S., Williamsport 
J. A. Bennett, CurTIN JUNIOR CITIZEN, Cur- 
tin Jr. H. S., Williamsport 
Merle Townsend, EpIsSON ReEcorD, Edison Jr. 
H. S., Harrisburg 
Senior High School: 
Award—G. Greenblatt, Towers, Overbrook H. 
S., Phila. 
Honorable Mention—Gertrude 
DaH, Upper Darby H. 8. 
Olive Foulk, HEPBURN KNIGHT, Hepburn Twp. 
H. S., Hepburnville 


Teachers College: 


Higgins, UPI- 


Award—Anna De Dominices, Norm, Phila. 
Normal School 
Honorable Mention—Esther Wilcoxon, FLYER, 


Phila. Normal School 


Editorial 


Senior High School: 
Award—Kermit Gordon, Acorn, Upper Darby 
H. S. 
Honorable Mention—William Fornwald, 
AND WHITE, Bloomsburg H. S. 
John Chalfa, MOUNTAINEER, Hazleton H. S. 
Albert Eshman, FLyeEr, Phila. Normal School 
Junior High School: 
Award—John Reichard, CurtTIN JUNIOR CITIZEN, 
Curtin Jr. H. S., Williamsport. 
Honorable Mention—K. Patterson, 
Wilkinsburg Jr. H. S. 


RED 


SPOTLIGHT, 


Essay 


Award—Sarah Jones, SpectruM, Chester H. S. 
Catherine Zeff, NorM, Phila. Normal School 
Honorable Mention—J. Morrow, PLAYWICKIAN, 
Langhorne-Middletown H. S8. 
Esther Bourquin, Norm, Phila. 
School 

Herbert Gibson, SCHENLEY TRIANGLE, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh 

Geraldine Corl, Up1-DaH, Upper Darby H. S. 


Normal 
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Features 
1. Column: 
Award—Inez Bellow, THE TOWERS, Over- 
brook H. S., Phila. 
Zelda Kotlikoff ) TILDENITE, Tilden Jr. 


*Mary Helen Happ j H. S., Phila. 
Richard Milo, SpotTuicHt, Wilkinsburg 
Jr: 2. BS. 
Honorable Mention—Kermit Gordon, 


AcorN, Upper Darby H. S. 

Mary Libby Cohen, SCHENLEY TRIANGLE, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh 

Dan McGibbeny, CARRICKULUM, Carrick 
H. S., Pittsburgh 

Margery Smith, ABINGTONIAN, Abington 


H. S. 
Sylvia Schwartz ) TILDENITE, Tilden Jr. 
F. Keefe tf H. S., Phila. 
2. Interview: 
Award—Frank Cantwell, ABINGTONIAN, Ab- 





ington H. S. 
Margaret Gaston, Acorn, Upper Darby 
8. 
Honorable Mention—Allan McIntyre, 
Acorn, Upper Darby H. S. 
James Penton, ABINGTONIAN, Abington 
mS. 
William Robbins, LATROBE HIGH Post, 
Latrobe H. S. 
3. Literary Feature: 
Award—M. McCausland—G.Len Nor CRIER, 
Glen Nor H. S. 
Honorable Mention — Maxine 
JoHN Harris TIMES, John 
H. S., Harrisburg 
Rosemary Tracy, FLYER, Phila. Normal 
School 
4. News Feature: 
Award—Carol Shaffer, CurRTIN JUNIOR 
CITIZEN, Curtin Jr. H. S., Williamsport 
Honorable Mention—Margaret Paul, PLAY- 
WICKIAN, Langhorne-Middletown H. S. 
Benjamin Klein, FLYER, Phila. Normal 


Hammel, 
Harris 


School 

Charles Marks, ABINGTONIAN, Abing- 
ton H. S. 

Herbert Parnes, SCHENLEY TRIANGLE, 


Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh 
Mary Young, SPectruM, Chester H. S. 
Virginia Fuqua, QUESTION MARK, Cora- 
opolis Junior High School 
Margaret Wallace, CURTIN JUNIOR CITI- 
ZEN, Curtin Jr. H. S., Williamsport 
Humor 
Award—William Fielden, Acorn, Upper Darby 
H. S. 
John Block, Upt-DAH, Upper Darby H. §&. 
Honorable Mention—Crawford Bonow, UPI- 
DauH, Upper Darby H. S. 
Caroline Furst, Up1-DaH, Upper Darby H. S. 
Illustration 
Award—Merle Townsend, Epison JUNIOR REc- 
orD, Edison Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 
Robert Williamson, CARRICKTER, Carrick H. 
S., Pittsburgh 


News Story 
Award—Sara Blackwell, D. T. INFoRMER, Dun- 
bar Twp. H. S., Leisenring 
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Honorable Mention—Gertrude Weaver, WEL- 
coME, Chester High School 

Clara Diven, Acorn, Upper Darby H. S. 

Virginia Wildrick, ABINGTONIAN, Abington 


E.'S. 


Short Story 
Award—Elsie Winchell, Up1t-DaH, Upper Darby 
H. S. 
Benjamin Kriss, Norm, Phila. Normal School 
Honorable Mention—Helen Summer, CuRTIN 
JUNIOR CITIZEN, Curtin Jr. H. S., Williams- 
port 
DeLacy Ferris, Up1-DAH, Upper Darby H. S. 
Donald Pastor, Towers, Overbrook H. 4S., 
Phila. (2 entries) 
David Berlant, SpectruM, Chester H. S. 
Edwin H. Gideon, Norm, Phila. Normal 
School 


Sports Story 
Award—Crawford Bonow, Acorn, Upper Darby 
8. 
Honorable Mention—Walter Gellert, ABINGTON- 
IAN, Abington H. S. 
Anthony Cansilla, CARRICKULUM, Carrick H. 
S., Pittsburgh 


Verse 


Junior High School: 
Award—Jerome Sagin, 
H. S., Phila. 
Honorable Mention—Marion Calin, CurTIN Ju- 
NIOR CITIZEN, Curtin Jr. H. S., Williams- 
port 
Virginia Fuqua, QUESTION MARK, Coraopolis 
Jr. H. S. 
Senior High School: 
Award—Caroline Furst, Up1-DaH, Upper Darby 
H. S. 
Honorable Mention—Elsie Praul, PLAYWICKIAN, 
Langhorne-Middletown H. S. 
Lawrence Soutter, SPEcTRUM, Chester H. S. 
(3 entries) 
COMMERCIAL SPOTLIGHT, 


TILDENITE, Tilden Jr. 


David Burchfield, 
Honesdale H. S. 
Ruth Schwartz, MOUNTAINEER, Hazleton H. S. 
Geneva Roman, MOUNTAINEER, Hazleton H. S. 
Normal School: 
Award—Fanny Bacharach, FLyer, Phila. Nor- 
mal School 
Honorable Mention—Esther Bourquin, 
Phila. Normal School 
Carmella Fusco, Norm, Phila. Normal School 
Miriam Roberts, Norm, Phila, Normal Schoo! 


Norm, 


Palmyra Carunchio, Norm, Phila. Normal 
School 

Evelyn Hyman, Norm, Phila. Normal School 

Edgar Silverman, Norm, Phila. Normal 
School 


Contest Committee 

The contest committee consisted of Gertrude 
L. Turner, Abington High School; Mary An- 
derson, Perry High School, Pittsburgh; Mary 
Baylson, Girls’ High School, Philadelphia; Mar- 
garet B. James, Overbrook High School, Phila- 
delphia; Hayes K. McClelland, Senior High 
School, Reading; Zita E. Mallon, Senior High 
School, Upper Darby; Gwynne Mothershaugh, 
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Junior High School, Wilkinsburg; A. L. Pep- 
perman, Curtin Junior High School, Williams- 
port; Marion Sturdevant, Coughlin High School, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

The judges in the contest were: Helen A. 
Anderson, Wilkinsburg; Mary Anderson, Pitts- 
burgh; William E. Brecht, Philadelphia; Dorothy 
Cathell, Abington; Lambert Greenawalt, York; 
Raymond Haskell, Philadelphia; J. A. Kirkpat- 
rick, Philadelphia; Margaret Lehman, Doyles- 
town; Mary Orth, Harrisburg; C. Gloria Paul, 
Pittsburgh; M. Elizabeth Ramsey, Williamsport; 
Leda E. Strauss, Meadville; Dorcas M. Tinker, 
Aldan; Florence Williams, Chester; Gertrude 
Wray, Altoona. 

The officers elected for the year 1934 are: 

President—Charles F. Troxell, Philadelphia; 
Vice-President—C. Gloria Paul, Pittsburgh; 
Secretary-Treasurer—M. Elizabeth Matthews, 
Harrisburg. 

Executive Committee 

Bert O. Baldwin, Scranton; 
Beitenman, Reading; Annie C. Campbell, 
Altoona; Mary E. Clemens, Hershey; Laura 
Cline, Easton; Elizabeth Curry, Lewisburg; 
Lambert Greenawalt, York; Zita E. Mallon, 
Upper Darby; Leda E. Strauss, Meadville; 
Donald Young, Latrobe. 


Florence B. 





Temple's: Fiftieth Anniversary. 

Temple University, in Philadelphia, cele- 
brates this month its fiftieth anniversary with 
a week of impressive ceremonies. The aca- 
demic program will open on February 11 and 
continue until February 17. Featuring the ob- 
servance will be the celebration of Founder’s 
Day, on February 15, to which delegates from 
the leading universities and colleges of the 
country have been invited. 

At the Founder’s Day ceremonies, honorary 
degrees will be conferred upon several noted 
personages. Simultaneously, the university will 
hold its mid-year commencement exercises. 
The general program includes the presentation 
of a bust of Russell H. Conwell, the founder, 
to the university; a Conwell memorial service; 
an undergraduate student convocation; and a 
combined recital by all of the university’s 
musical organizations. 

In the undergraduate and professional schools 
an elaborate series of clinics, laboratory dem- 
onstrations, and exhibits has been arranged to 
show Temple’s progress in the last half century. 
Cooperating with the executive committee on 
celebration is a citizens’ committee headed by 
Governor and Mrs. Pinchot and Mayor and 
Mrs. Moore of Philadelphia. 

Founded with an original class of seven stu- 
dents in 1884, Temple’s student enrolment to- 
day approximates 12,500, with twelve distinct 
departments, or schools, and a teaching staff of 
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W. B. Neumoyer 


W. B. Neumoyer of Emaus had a continuous 
teaching career of 48 years in Lehigh and Berks 
Counties. He taught in the borough of Emaus 
for 42 years until his retirement on July 1, 
1933. 

After leaving the public school of his native 
township, Lower Macungie, he attended the 
State Teachers College at Kutztown for two 
terms. He also attended Allentown Business 
College and took several courses through cor- 
respondence schools. 

He began teaching in 1885 at the age of 18 
years in Washington Township, Berks County, 
where he taught for one term. He taught two 
terms in Upper Milford Township, Lehigh 
County, and three terms in Lower Macungie 
Township, Lehigh County. 

Mr Neumoyer conducted the music at the 
Lehigh County Teachers’ Institute for 21 years. 
He organized the Emaus band in 1892 and was 
director of this organization until 1931 when 
he resigned. 

In June 1933 the teachers and directors of 
Emaus gave a testimonial dinner in his honor 
at which time he was presented with a scrap 
book from some of his former pupils and a 
gift of money from the teachers and directors. 





THEATRE LOVERS in the Pittsburgh district are 
recommended the plays presented each year 
by the College of Fine Arts at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, in a story 
by Florence Fisher Parry in the Pittsburgh 
Press. From 60 to 80 performances of plays are 
given to nonpaying audiences in Tech’s Little 
Theatre. Ten to a dozen full-length serious 
plays are produced. These plays are produced 
and acted by students who are consecrating 
four years of their academic life to a compre- 
hensive education of the theatre and its creative 
workings. 








Federal Aid for Education 


Program of the Federal Advisory Committee 
on Emergency Aid in Education 

(1) The emergency problem of keeping ele- 
mentary and secondary schools open on as 
nearly normal a basis as possible during the 
school year 1933-34 should be met by a federal 
appropriation of $50,000,000, to be allocated 
according to emergency needs in the several 
states. This sum may be provided in one of 
two ways: 

(a) by a special provision in the relief act, 
or less preferably 
(b) by a separate federal appropriation 
In either case such appropriation shall be ad- 
ministered preferably by a Board of which the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education shall be chair- 
man and executive officer. 

(2) In view of the fact that the inability of 
many communities adequately to maintain 
schools is certain to continue during the fiscal 
year 1934-35 a federal emergency appropriation 
or allocation of not less than $100,000,000 should 
be made available beginning July 1, 1934; this 
appropriation or allocation to be distributed in 
an objective manner, determined by a Board of 
which the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
shall be chairman and executive officer, and 
based upon reasonable evidence of needs and 
resources. 

(3) That the instability of educational sup- 
port even in the abler states and communities, 
due to the shrinkage of local abilify to support 
schools during the depression, constitutes an 
aspect of the present emergency of such pro- 
portion as to endanger the effectiveness of the 
schools throughout the nation. The funda- 
mental relief which is necessary in order that 
public educational institutions may be ade- 
quately supported can be secured only through 
the adoption of measures for the federal emer- 
gency aid to education during 1934-35. The 
situation is so critical in education that the 
people are justified in using federal funds to 
insure the normal operation of schools. Ac- 
cordingly, it is recommended that a substantial 
sum be distributed from the federal treasury 
to the various states to assist them in meeting 
this phase of the emergency. 

It is the sense of this conference that the 
method of distribution should provide first, 
that a flat sum objectively determined be dis- 
tributed to all states; second, that a supple- 
mental sum _ objectively determined but 
weighted to meet the needs of the poorer 
states be included in the distribution; and third, 
that the method of distribution be stated in 
the statutes, provided that a contingent fund 
not to exceed ten per cent of the amount so 
provided for 1934-35 be reserved for distribu- 
tion to states and local units to meet excep- 
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tional and unforeseen needs under the direction 
of a Board of which the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education shall be chairman. 


(4) Local funds should be released for school 
maintenance by: 

(a) refinancing school district indebtedness 
or such municipal or county indebted- 
ness as may have been incurred in be- 
half of the schools. 


(b) providing federal loans to school dis- 
tricts or to municipal or county cor- 
porations, where (in the case of the 
latter) the loan is to be used for edu- 
cational purposes provided that in both 
instances the loan shall rest on the se- 
curity of delinquent taxes, frozen as- 
sets in closed banks, or other acceptable 
securities. 


(5) Out of any new appropriations made 
for Public Works not less than 10 per cent 
should be allocated for buildings for schools, 
colleges, and other educational enterprises. 
Such grants shall be available provided that an 
approved survey has been made, and that the 
survey shows the need for the buildings. In 
cases where such surveys have not already been 
made these surveys shall be made under the di- 
rection of the Office of Education through a 
decentralized regional organization. The cost 
of these surveys shall be charged to the Public 
Works appropriation for school plants. We 
recommend that the grants for such projects be 
made on a 100 per cent basis. In administering 
this fund major attention should be given to 
the needs of the rural schools. 

(6) A federal appropriation or allocation of 
$30,000,000 should be provided to assist students 
to attend institutions of higher education for 
the period ending July 1, 1935, by 

(a) special provision in existing acts, or 

(b) by a separate federal appropriation. 
This fund should be administered by the U. S 
Office of Education. 





THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS has arranged a series of radio pro- 
grams for January, February, and March of 
1934. For twelve weeks from January 12 pro- 
grams are to be broadcast from 3:30 to 4 p. m., 
EST, over the red network of NBC, with WEAF, 
New York, as the key station. 


THE MUSIC DEPARTMENT of the Broughal High 
School, Bethlehem, has inaugurated a series of 
students’ recitals, the objective of which is 
music appreciation. The first recital under the 
direction of I. H. Bartholomew, director of 


music for the school, was given November 22 
at 3°30 p. m. Nearly a thousand students at- 
tended. 
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ScHooL FINANCE. William G. Carr, Director, 
Research Division, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 105 pp. Stan- 
ford University Press. $1 

“School Finance” is the third volume to be 
published in the School Economy Series, edited 
by Ray Lyman Wilbur. It is not intended as 

a complete survey of the entire field, but places 

major emphasis upon one of the most crucial 

current issues in the financing of public educa- 
tion—the relationship of the state to the sup- 
port of public schools. First an analysis of cur- 
rent trends and needs in the financing of educa- 
tion is made, followed by a review of some 
important principles of government, of econo- 
mics, and of education, which are becoming 
rather generally recognized as basic to the de- 
velopment of an adequate school-finance pro- 
gram. The final chapter is devoted to a review 
and appraisal of certain important recent 
school-finance programs, such as the Delaware 

Plan, the new North Carolina plan, the de- 

velopments in New York, Utah, and in other 

states. 


A STupENT’s GUIDE TO AMERICAN History. Wil- 
liam A. Hamm and Madeleine K. Durfee. 
156 pp. Heath. $0.48 

A companion workbook for the Hamm, 

Bourne, and Benton “A Unit History of the 
United States.” It is for United States history 
work in the eleventh or twelfth year and may 
be used with thirteen other texts to which 
specific page references are made in every 
lesson. The workbook is meant to serve as a 
guide to the student in the development of the 
detail of the lesson. It should help him to be 
self-dependent in the gathering of simple mat- 
ters of tact, to develop opinions of his own, 
and to express his individualism in class dis- 
cussions and collateral reading reports. The 
bibliographies are extensive enough to include 
books that are sure to be found in even the 
smallest high school library. For the teacher 
who desires it, the workbook provides a com- 
pletely worked out teaching procedure for the 
whole of American history, with specific day- 
by-day directions. 





many other books which ithey may never have the time to read. 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information 
to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 


The following announcements, 


PRACTICE TEACHERS WORKBOOK. James S. Kinder, 
Head, Department of Education, Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
68 pp. Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

During the past years much of the material 
which is contained in this “Workbook” has been 
handed to the members of the various classes 
in Observation and Practice Teaching on loose 
mimeographed sheets. It has, therefore, seemed 
advisable to make the material available in 
more permanent form. The “Workbook” is 
designed for daily use and at the end of the 
course will be a systematic record of progress. 


THE INTEGRATION OF TEACHING AND LEARNING. 
Samuel Quigley, 3420 Alta Vista Drive, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 77 pp. Single copies 
$0.50; in lots of fifty or more, $35 a hundred 

Samuel Quigley, after twenty years of actual 
teaching in major colleges and universities of 
the country, has assembled in a syllabus en- 
titled “The Integration of Teaching and Learn- 
ing” the principles and methods which he has 
found effective in successful teaching and 
learning. In the syllabus are presented in 
simple form the educational principles which 
he holds must be employed in any and every 
phase of the learning and teaching processes, 
the applications that must be made of each of 
these principles, a statement of educational 
products sought both by the teacher and by the 
student, and suggested ways in which these 
principles may be applied in specific exercises. 

In this work he has used the elemental factors 

and integrated them into a guide for effective 

teaching from the point of view of the teacher 
and for effective learning from the point of 
view of the student. 


Source Book IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. C. 535 pp. Macmillan. $2.25 

Revised and enlarged from the edition of 1923 
to fit new interests, new problems, new knowl- 
edges, changes in social situations, and progress 
in the author’s own thinking. The beginner is 
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warned to be on his guard and think before he 
accepts. A primary interest of the book is to 
force the student to think in order to accept. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE COMMUNITy. Clara 
Bassett. 394 pp. Macmillan. $3.50 

This is a comprehensive picture of the rela- 
tion of mental hygiene to some of the urgent 
problems of community life. It should be of 
interest to physicians, educators, ministers, 
lawyers, nurses, social workers, and club wom- 
en as well as members of parent-teachers as- 
sociations. It defines mental hygiene; tells why 
it is of great importance and value in any con- 
sideration of how to achieve a healthier and 
happier community life; how individuals and 
committees may study their local situation to 
determine the adequacy of psychiatric services, 
and the extent to which the mental hygiene 
approach is being utilized in the study and 
treatment of social problems, and many other 
phases of the subject. 





Books Received 


Allyn and Bacon, 11 East 36th St., N. Y. C.: 
First YEAR LATIN. Revised by Harold G. 
Thompson. $1.40 
Le Tour pu MONDE EN QUATRE-VINGTS JOURS. 
Jules Verne. Abridged and edited by Paul 
T. Manchester and Charles A. Rochedieu. 
$0.70 
Our PEoPLE’s Story. F. K. Deming. $0.80 
American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C.: 
WoRKBOOK IN BUSINESS ENGLISH. George B. 
Hotchkiss and Celia A. Drew. $9.52 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, 
Ns at 
AMERICA SELF-CONTAINED. Samuel Crowther. 
McKnight & McKnight, 109-111 W. Market St., 
Bloomington, IIl.: 
HOME JOURNEYS and WORLD JOURNEYS. Douglas 
C. Ridgley, George F. Howe, and Isabelle 
K. Hart. $0.56 each 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
Ted AND PoLtty. Typewriter textbook for 
children. Ralph Haefner. 


Scott, Foresman and Co., 114 East 23rd St., 
eae diy. Cth 
LITERATURE AND LIFE STUDENT’S GUIDE. Book 
One. Revised Edition. Dudley Miles, 
Edwin Greenlaw, Wm. H. Elson, and 
Christine M. Keck. $0.28 
Silver, Burdett and Co., 39 Division St., New- 
ark. oJ 
KLAAS AND JANSJE, CHILDREN OF THE DIKES. 
Virginia Olcott. Illustrations by Con- 
stance Whittemore. $.76 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831 S. Park Way, 
Chicago, IIl.: 
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S1x NEGLECTED POINTS IN SELECTING PRIMARY 
READING Books. 

Tue Story OF THE SouTH’s CoTTon. Reprinted 
from Marjorie Hardy’s third reader, “Best 
Stories,” with teaching suggestions from 
her Manual. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


GERMAN YOUTH IN A CHANGING WorRLD. Terra- 
mare Office, Kronenstrasse 1, Berlin W 8, 
Germany. 


One HUNDRED YEARS OF PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. Pageant presented by 
the class of 1933. Ford City High School, 
Ford City, Pa. 

The following pamphlets may be _ secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: High School In- 
struction By Mail, Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, Larger Units for Educational Ad- 
ministration, Office of Education. 





THE PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE, 251 South 
18th Street, Philadelphia, maintains a lending 
library of beautiful paintings for those who 
love pictures and cannot afford to own them. 
For ten dollars an individual or an organization 
may join the circulating picture club for one 
year. Eight paintings or sixteen etchings may 
be borrowed during the year, with a single 
painting or two etchings retained for one 
month. A new catalogue of the paintings may 
be obtained by writing to the Alliance. 


THE PHILADELPHIA school exhibit in the Ad- 
ministration Building, 21st Street and the Park- 
way, during the State convention of the P.S- 
E.A., was noteworthy for the emphasis placed 
upon organization, purposes, and values of 
courses of study, and teaching aids and devices. 
Many delegates and others gave themselves the 
benefit of these exhibits and also inspected the 
Administration Building, which is an exhibit 
in itself. 


A NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, 
representing all the regional and state organi- 
zations devoted to business education, was or- 
ganized in Cincinnati on December 28. The 
purpose of the Council is to unify the efforts of 
the various regional and state organizations, 
to participate in all efforts to improve business 
education, and to provide for the expression of 
the points of view of business educators 
throughout the United States. R. G. Walters of 
Grove City College is a member of the adminis- 
trative committee of the Council. 
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In toning and stimulating the gums, mas- 
sage makes up for the lack of roughage 
in soft, creamy foods. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


“MY FIFTH GRADE PUPILS NOT ONLY DE- 
LIGHT IN GUM MASSAGE DRILLS,” writes a 
South Carolina teacher, “‘but they tell others about 
their new exercises for the health of the gums.” 


Sound [FPF 
Gums and lt 
Teeth 
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Regular gum massage, taught to and prace 
ticed by children,is a step up in modern 
hygiene. 


depend upon daily care in childhood 


poe BY STEP, the health education of our children 
goes forward. And always it is the nation’s 
teachers who carry ungrudgingly the burden. 

They have worked hard to make regular tooth- 
brushing a habit with every pupil. And now they 
are just as thorough in explaining the benefits to 
be gained by gum massage. 

Vigorous chewing of hard foods would keep the 
gums firm. But today’s foods are soft. They leave 
the gums flabby from lack of exercise. And soon 
weak gums become bleeding gums. “Pink tooth 
brush” is a telltale warning. To refuse the aid of 
Massage is to ignore the dangers of Vincent’s dis- 
ease, gingivitis—perhaps even the rarer pyorrhea. 

Letters from teachers tell us of the wonderful 
results obtained in classroom gum massage drills. 
This drill also reminds children that fingers and 
other germ-carrying objects must be kept out of 





Published in the interest of Better Health 


the mouth. Such zealous work on your part is 
bound to exert a profound influence upon the early 
habits of an entire generation of men and women. 
And their useful, healthy lives will continue to be 
splendid evidence of your devotion. 

Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glow- 
ingly firm and healthy gums. Many dentists recom- 
mend it for toning the gum walls as well as clean- 
ing the teeth. And its refreshing flavor wins even 
children to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it splendid for 
tender or bleeding gums. Each time you brush your 
teeth, rub a little extra Ipana into your gums. But, 
Ipana or no, every educator now has an opportun- 
ity to spread the doctrine of better teeth and gums 
by teaching children the twice-a-day habit of gum 
massage. Remember: a good dentifrice, like a geod 
dentist, is never a luxury. 


<5: by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 

















JESSIE GRAy, president of the N.E.A., was 
awarded the P.S.E.A. Distinguished Service 
Medal at the Philadelphia Convention im- 
mediately following. her address Wednesday 
evening, December 27, 1933, in Irvine Audi- 
torium, University of Pennsylvania, on the sub- 
ject, The Defense of Education Through Or- 
ganization and Service. Francis B. Haas, presi- 
dent P.S.E.A., on authorization of the Executive 
Council, made the award. The other holders 
of this Distinguished Service Medal are: 


David Jewett Waller, Jr., Bloomsburg 
Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 
Nancy Grayson, Shippensburg 


Cuartes §S. Davis, Steelton, was presented a 
gold watch by the Pennsylvania Inter-Scholastic 
Athletic Association, at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention of the P.S.E.A. in recognition of his 
long and efficient services as organizer (1913), 
member of board of control (1914-1933), and 
president of the board of the P.I.A.A. since 
1924. During his presidency the P.I.A.A. has 
grown from a small association of 35 schools 
to one of the largest in the National Federation 
of State High School Athletic Associations. The 
enrolment for 1933-34 is 638. In 1929 the Na- 
tional Federation elected him a member of its 
executive council and re-elected him in 1931. 


LinntEyY H. DENNIS, who discontinued his 
services as deputy superintendent of the de- 
partment of public instruction in April, 1933, 
to accept a similar position in Michigan, has 
resigned to accept the post of executive secre- 
tary of the American Vocational Association, 
Washington, D. C. Paul L. Cressman, super- 
visor, industrial and continuation education, 
department of public instruction, has succeeded 
him at Lansing, Michigan. 


RussELL Cook, National Director, The Ameri- 
can Legion, Indianapolis, Ind., recently issued a 
call to action entitled Help Save Our Schools. 
Realizing that there is now an opportunity for 
real service to the community, State, and na- 
tion, The American Legion is throwing the 
strength and influence of its one million mem- 
bers, in 10,700 Posts throughout the nation, into 
the battle to keep the schools of the country 
open. Educational workers everywhere should 
call upon the commanders of local American 
Legion Posts and secure their cooperation in 
developing plans to solve the educational prob- 
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lem. At its recent national convention in Chi- 
cago The American Legion passed a resolution 
stating that “it is the sense of this organization 
that education should, be given its proper con- 
sideration by legislative bodies and should not 
be made to bear a major part of the sacrifices 
for economy.” 


GEorRGE Dice, mathematics teacher of Pitcairn 
High School, resigned to accept a position in 
the statistical department of the Agriculture 
Adjustment Administration. His successor is 
Gerald M. Newton of New Wilmington. 


E. D. GrizzeELL, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of a three-year nation-wide study, under 
the auspices of the Federal Office of Education, 
of accrediting standards and procedures in high 
schools. 


These standards are expected to be “more 
comprehensive, more valid, more stimulating to 
the continued improvement, more flexible in 
operation, and more adaptable to scientific ad- 
ministration than any applied at the present 
time.” 


Mrs. AUGUSTA MAHER TURNER, school director 
and secretary, Blairsville, for 12 years attended 
114 regular meetings and all special meetings 
except one during 1921-1933; served as secre- 
tary of the County School Directors’ Associa- 
tion for seven years; and attended eleven con- 
ventions of the Pennsylvania State School Di- 
rectors’ Association, serving on the legislative 
and other committees. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE will extend its 
service the coming summer from Commence- 
ment Day to September 1 by offering an inter- 
session of three weeks, the regular summer 
session of six weeks, and a post-session of three 
weeks. Penn State is now giving full freshman 
work with a resident faculty of three or more 
at each of these centers: Bradford, Sayre, 
Towanda, and Warren. 


UNDER THE FEDERAL unemployment plan for 
teachers, Middletown school district has or- 
ganized four departments of night school: first, 
aerodynamics, mechanical drawing, and blue- 
print reading; second, shorthand and typewrit- 
ing; third, home economics, sewing, and home 
nursing; fourth, electricity and radio. More 
than 150 adults are enrolled in these classes. 
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The ability of 





MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


to Save Money for Pennsylvania Taxpayers by 
making School Books Last Longer should be an 
Impelling Reason for you to include these 
Covers in Your List of Supplies. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
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Springfield, Mass. 











202 WALNUT STREET 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


C. H. GORDINIER, MANAGER 
BELL PHONE 2-4256 
Those attending the State School Directors’ Association are invited to drop into the 
office and become acquainted. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 














Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity 


SEEK IT THROUGH THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to 

THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU . 
Established 1880 54th Year 
205 N. Seventh St. Allentown, Penna. 

Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 























SPEECHES EXPERTLY PREPARED and 
promptly mailed for all Occasions and Events. 
Personal Service. No Disappointments. Send 
$3.00 for each 10 minutes you want your speech 
or paper to occupy. Speakers Library Maga- 
zine Free six months with each order. THE 
SPEAKERS LIBRARY, Takoma Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 











Certification 


credits may be earned by taking suitable Cor- 
respondence Study Courses with the Correspond- 
ence Study Division, School of Education, Penn- 
sylvania. State College, State College, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA prize winners in the Instructor 
1933 travel contest, announced recently, include 
for honorable mention in the “better teacher” 
section: Belle Crawford, New Brighton; Mil- 
dred E. Grayburn, Pittsburgh; M. Gertrude 
Sipple, West Chester; May U. Speece, Pitts- 
burgh; Jean Thoburn, Pittsburgh, and Idabelle 
Yeiser, Philadelphia. In the “descriptive” con- 
test Milton Embick Flower, Carlisle, and Mar- 


Fascinating Supplementary 
Readers For Geography, History, 


Science and Health 


At the cost of only a 
few cents 


Hob o’ the Mill, No. 1, Grades 
4, 5 and 6, Fanciful stories of 
grain. $.10 each. 

Travels of a Rolled Oat, No.2, 
Grades 4 and 5. Story of an oat 
grain through growth and mill- 
ing to the porridge bowl. $.05 
each. 

Around the World with Hob, 
No.3, Grades 1,2and 3.Charm- 
ing little verses with illustra- 
tions to be colored. $.05 each. 
Grain Through the Ages, No. 
4, Grades6, 7 and 8. Beautifully 
illustrated history of grains 
through different periods of 
civilization. $.10 each. 





School Health Service 














The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill. PSJ-2 
Please send me........... copies No. 1, ............copies No. 2, 

dcmsteeans copies No. 3, copies No. 4. 
I am enclosing.................... in (stamps) (money). 

Name 

Position.. 

SN a ea 

City. State. 











garet Mines Prizer, Philadelphia, won $15 each; 
Ethel D. Baker, Watsontown, won $10; and 
Edith E. Jones, Oxford, and Margaret R. Mul- 
len, Wilkes-Barre, won $5 each. 
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THE OPEN ROAD IN 


RUSSIA 
EIGHTH SEASON 


In pre-recognition days most American intel- 
lectuals who visited the U.S.S.R. went through 
the Open Road. They did so because this 
non-commercial organization with its independ- 
ent representation in the Soviet Union enables 
the inquiring traveler to see most in the least 
time and at least cost. 


More Americans of the professional classes look 
forward now to personal exploration of the Soviet 
world. The Open Road offers them the experi- 
ence and connections of years of friendly coop- 
eration with key individuals and institutions in 


the U.S. S.R. 


Service to groups and those who travel 
on their own—Detailed advice on ap- 
plication to 


The Open Road, Inc. 
56 West 45th Street, New York 


Cooperating with Intourist 




















STROUP — 1934 — TOURS 
England, Belgium, Holland, Germany 
The Passion Play, Switzerland, Italy, France 
JUNE 30th to AUGUST 22nd 

Write for information to 
F. NEFF STROUP, Superintendent of Schools 
Newark, New York 
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AMERICAN Boys AND GIRLS up to fifteen years 
of age, in public, private, and church schools 
and in junior societies and organizations are 
invited to write World Goodwill Messages. The 
best message in each school or group should 
be forwarded to the Committee on World 
Friendship among Children, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, by March 15, 1934. The one 
chosen by the Committee of Selection will be 
the American Children’s Goodwill Message for 
1934. It will be published and broadcast in 
this and in other lands on World Goodwill Day, 
May 18. Each message should be not longer 
than 150 words. It should be signed and should 
also give the name of the school or group, and 
the grade, age, and home address of the writer. 

Ten supplementary projects for the promo- 
tion of world-mindedness and international ap- 
preciation are also described in a pamphlet, 
Helps for Teachers and Leaders in Promoting 
World Friendship Projects, which may be se- 
cured for 5c from the committee. 


February, 1934 


Prize for World Peace and International 
Friendship Material 


Today, as perhaps never before in the history 
of civilization, we are in need of teachers com- 
mitted to a program of world peace and inter- 
national friendship. Such teachers can make a 
very real contribution by beginning to stimu- 
late in children mental and emotional attitudes 
which are absolutely vital for the success of a 
peace program. 

To this end the educational department of 
the Women’s International League is making 
a study of appropriate material, hoping even- 
tually to organize it into some form which will 
be attractive and usable in the class room. Our 
aim is, so far as possible, to keep our sug- 
gestions so definite and specific that teachers 
may actually experiment with them in different 
school situations, perhaps evaluate them, and 
let us know their conclusions. Suggestions and 
constructive criticism from teachers would be 
both welcome and valuable aids in planning 
for future work, and teachers would have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they had done a 
real piece of service in this field. 

There may be teachers who read this letter 
who already know and have successfully used 
material such as has been described; if so we 
would be delighted to hear about it from them 
and to incorporate it in our plans. We are 
searching for stories, songs, plays, pictures, and 
suggestions for informal dramatization, posters, 
and projects; these to be adapted to the needs 
of the different age groups. 

The results of our study we plan to have in 
available form early in the spring; and after 
its publication, teachers will be sent free copies 
upon request to our Philadelphia office, 1924 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

In case public school teachers should be sub- 
ject to misgivings about presenting peace ma- 
terial to their pupils, we can reassure them 
by quoting the following statement made by 
Mr. Claxton, former U. S. Commissioner of 
Education: 


“Up to July 24, 1929, school teachers in 
the United States had no legal justifica- 
tion for teaching anti-war doctrine to pub- 
lic school students. Since then they have 
no excuse for not doing so. Before then 
it might have been considered ‘propaganda.’ 
Since then they are teaching the higher 
citizenship in compliance with the supreme 
law of the land.” 

A prize of $25 will be given for the most 
valuable material sent in not later than April 
1, 1934. 





Some men are born great. Some men achieve 
greatness. And some men just grate upon you. 
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A Suggestion for Teacher-Citizen 
Cooperation 


This year we have depended, as never before, 
upon the vigorous programs of lay organiza- 
tions to help us defend education and restore 
appropriations. We have distributed to lay 
groups significant data upon which to build 
their defense programs for free education. It 
is most obvious that we can best express ap- 
preciation for their effort and strengthen their 
interest by membership in the organizations 
which develop such vigorous programs cooper- 
ating with our own. 

Will teachers, wherever possible, become ac- 
tive members of Parent-Teacher Association, 
the purpose of which is to emphasize the vital 
relationship of parent and teacher to the child 
so that their mutual work on his behalf will 
improve? When you join, will you urge that 
the fee you pay be apportioned by the local 
organization so that teachers may become mem- 
bers of the local, state, and national Congress 
automatically? Many local branches of Parent- 
Teacher Associations forget the broader affilia- 
tion and this fact makes it appear that teacher- 
membership in the nation is less than it really 
is. 

In the interpretation of education to the com- 

munity, the children perform their part. “No 
less should teachers be interested in contacts 
between themselves and parents to exchange 
points of view, aims, and assurances of mutual 
respect, confidence, and helpfulness. This in- 
terchange is beneficial to the two greatest 
human institutions that have evolved to protect 
young life—the home and the school. The 
parent, child, and teacher form a trinity of 
power upon which is based all hope of progress 
and improvement. When we send home the 
message about the child, the report, the praise, 
the appreciation, even a regret, we ask for 
understanding and cooperation indirectly. Let 
us avail ourselves of the direct method of under- 
standing and cooperation by meeting the parent 
during the Parent-Teacher Association pro- 
grams. Many misunderstandings may be pre- 
vented and finer, happier results secured be- 
cause of the personal contact. 
Teachers, will you join the Parent-Teacher 
Association as a professional endeavor to in- 
terpret education directly from teacher to 
parent? It is our privilege and, at this present 
crisis, a supreme obligation.—JEss1E Gray, Presi- 
dent, National Education Association. 






















| TEMPLE UNIveRSITY, Philadelphia, will cele- 
rate its fiftieth anniversary February 11-17. 
he birthday of its founder, Russell H. Con- 
well, will be observed February 15 with a 
special program. 
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“IF ANY TEACHER ASKS 
ABOUT A GOOD 
LOAN COMPANY 
YOU SURELY WILL BE RECOMMENDED” 


..writes one of the thousands of teachers 
who praise the Special Household Loan Plan 


This self-respecting, 


self-dependent plan 


makes $300 or less available on your signature 


and your word alone. 


The privacy of your 


affairs is guarded. No one is informed. 
Repayments are divided into as many as 20 
monthly installments. Charge is made only for 
the actual number of days you keep each dollar. 
The transaction can be completed entirely by 
mail if you wish. Or come to the nearest office. 


HOUSEHOLD’S RATE REDUCED 


On $300 loans Household’s new rate is 244% 


monthly. 
below $300. 


Our regular rates apply on loans 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 


ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Wetherhold- Metzger Bldg. 

ALTOONA, Sth Floor, 
Central Trust Co. Bldg. 

CHESTER, 3rd Floor, 
Crozer Bldg. 

EASTON, 2nd Floor, First 
National Bank B Bldg. 

ERIE, 4th Floor, Erie Trust 
Bldg. 


JOHNSTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 

LANCASTER, 2nd Floor, 
Woolworth Bldg. 

McKEESPORT , 5th Floor, 
People’s City Bank Bldg. 


NEW CASTLE, 6th Floor, 
Union Trust Building 

NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Norristown-Penn Trust 
Co. Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA 
6th FI., Bankers Trust Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, 
Park Bldg. 

READING, 3rd Floor, 
Colonial Trust Bldg. 

SCRANTON, 4th Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 

WILKES-BARRE, 6th Floor. 
W. B. Deposit & Savings 
Bank Bldg 

oe 4th Floor, Schmidt 


sdadudedsvaacdedactuadacnceatiawiadaerc er inedikikadswebideawides 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 





Home Phone... Gain 
Amount I wale to wren $ 
T teach at.. 








It is iain this i inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or 
put me to any expense 
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OLIVE AVENUE SCHOOL, DUBOIS 


The students pictured above, of the Olive Avenue School, DuBois, have been invited to 
sing over Station WCAE, Pittsburgh, in connection with the Department of Education at Car- 
negie Museum. Lucille McGee is music supervisor for the DuBois schools. 


The picture shows: 
Back—left to right: 


Margery Fuller, Dorothy Montgomery, Mary Hepler, Dorothy Mae Roper, 


Margery Plyler, Jack Hershberger, Mildred Garrison, Florence Garrison, Annabelle Cook, Dor- 
othy Matthews, Helen Daugherty, Mildred Dawson 


Center—left to right: 


Principal C. C. Sarver 
Front—left to right: 


Superintendent C. J. Alderfer, Grace Ferguson, Roger Brown, Doris 
Richer, L. W. Freas, Ruth Henry, John Cummings, 


Georgena Krack, Don Irwin, Dolly Cota 


Fred Mauk, Sara Louise White, Howard Wilson, Eileen Conway, Music 


Instructor Ethlyn Fye, Virginia Harrigan, Borise Cota, Martha Lowe, Jean Watson. 


Center front: 


Necrology 
Mrs. ANNABELLE C. Ferson, a teacher in the 
Homewood School, Pittsburgh, died on October 
23. 


Mary Rvussett PurMAN of the Carrick High 
School, Pittsburgh, died November 25. 


FLORENCE E. WALTERS, principal of Wayne 
grammar school, died on June 15, 1933. Miss 
Walters was a native of Shippensburg and a 
graduate of the State Teachers College of that 
place. She held the degrees of bachelor of 
science and master of arts from the University 
of Pennsylvania. As a teacher and supervisor 
she rendered extraordinary service through a 
long period of years in the schools of Radnor 
Township. The guiding principle of Miss 
Walters’ life was the welfare of the child and 
with this end in view she worked unceasingly 
to maintain the highest standards in mental, 
moral, and physical welfare of those who came 
under her direction. Her death was a great 


Ruth Smith and Barbara Carruth 


loss not only to Radnor Township, but to the 
entire teaching world. 


D. W. HunrTzBERGER, who served twelve years 
on the Middletown school board, died October 
8, 1933. Mr. Huntzberger was a real friend of 
the public schools, and served them very 
efficiently. 


JESSE K. TOWNSEND, for eighteen years a mem- 
ber of the board of education of Wilkinsburg, 
died at his home on December 6, 1933. Mr. 
Townsend served the board as president for a 
number of years, and also served one year as 
president of the Directors Association of Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Wilkinsburg Branch of the P.S.EA. 


passed the following resolutions concerning his} 


death: 


Whereas, God in His wisdom has called unto 
Himself Jesse K. Townsend; and 
Whereas, through his death, our schools, 
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at Half the Cost 
You'd Guess 
F you were to read the T. P. U. Special Certificate you 
would be agreeably surprised by its generous benefits 

and its thorough coverage. Then if you would be asked to 
guess its cost, we venture to say that you would be many 
dollars too high. For this complete protection costs only 
$15.00 a year — less than five cents a day! 

aad Can you afford to run the risk of lost income, heavy doc- 
tor and medicine bills when it costs so little to guard against 

ite a ‘ these dangers? 

a ar- 

The T. P. U. Special Certificate gives you the most 
dniiien complete, low-cost.protection you can buy. It guards your 
k, Dor. income against expenses caused by sickness, accident and 

Doris quarantine. Benefits are in force during vacation months 

y Cota and its cost does not increase as you grow older. Even if 

| Music you give up teaching or marry this valuable protection may 
be continued. 

There are T. P. U. Certificates to fit the needs of every 

a teacher.’ We shall be glad todiscuss them with you. Write 
” for complete information. 

e years 

October 

iend of 

cee A WORD TO NEW TEACHERS 

The Teachers Protective Union is the largest organization 
nn of its kind in the world. More teachers enjoy membership 
nsburg, in it than all other similar organizations combined. We 
3. Mr. invite you to join. 
it for | 
year as 
f Penn- 

“= (THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
PSEAT BRENEMAN BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 
— L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 612 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ed unto} J. D. Armstrong, Gen. Deputy, 1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
schools, i— 


Say you saw it iu the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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whose cause he loyally championed, have suf- 
fered the loss of a valued friend; and 
Whereas, his noble life and character were a 
source of inspiration to all who knew him; 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, the members of the Wil- 
kinsburg Branch of the P.S.E.A., hereby render 
the tribute due a loyal friend; and be it further 
Resolved, That the educational forces of Wil- 
kinsburg have lost one of their most sym- 
pathetic, able, and conscientious workers, one 
who served faithfully and earnestly the best 
interests of our schools. 
MasBEL F. MILLER 
RutuH I. LonG 
JESSIE B. BAUMGARNER 
Committee 


Resolutions on the Death of Blanche Warne 


Adopted by the Monongahela Board of Edu- 
cation at a meeting held November 24, 1933. 
Whereas, Our Father in Heaven, has called 
from this life, on October 31, 1933, one of our 
most highly respected teachers, and 
Whereas, we have always regarded her as a 
loyal and enthusiastic supporter of our schools, 
and knowing that she willingly gave both her 
time and effort in the discharge of her duties, 
therefore be it 
Resolved, that the Board of Education desires 
to record its appreciation of the fine services, 
which she rendered as a teacher in the schools, 
and be it further 
Resolved that these resolutions be recorded 
in our minutes and a copy sent to the family 
of the deceased. 
FRANK BeEsout, President 
H. P. Lyncu, Secretary 


Harry T. STODDART, member of the Board of 
Education of Philadelphia many years, died 
November 24, 1933, in his apartment at the 
Barclay, Philadelphia. 


Masor Epwarpd WILLIAM McCaskey, 70, West 
Point classmate of John J. Pershing, died at 
Lancaster, December 6, 1933. After his retire- 
ment he was commandant of the cadet corps at 
Pennsylvania State College and other institu- 
tions. He is survived by his father, John Pier- 
sol McCaskey, 96, editor emeritus of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


PATRICIA SNELL, 26, teacher in Wyoming Bor- 
ough schools, died November 21, 1933, of pneu- 
monia. She had taught in the schools of Fair- 
mount Springs and Sutton’s Creek. 


Emity M. Biumer, first-grade teacher in Al- 
lentown, died November 27, 1933. The Allen- 
town Education Association sent the following 
resolution: Through her passing the system 
has lost a faithful and efficient worker. The 
welfare of her pupils and of the community 
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was ever uppermost in her heart and she gave 
unstintingly of her time and talents in their be- 
half. 

Susan A. ALLAN, a primary teacher in the 
New Kensington schools, died November 20, 
1933, at the Allegheny General Hospital follow- 
ing a short illness. Miss Allan gave a lifetime 
of service to the New Kensington schools, 
where she had been continuously employed 
since 1897, which is the longest record of teach- 
ing in the district. In her death the community 
lost a most sympathetic, able, and conscientious 
worker, one who has served faithfully and 
earnestly in all work assigned to her. She has 
rendered a service to the school district, and 
to the community that will be a monument to 
her as long as the hundreds of boys and girls, 
whom she has taught, many of whom are now 
men and women, live to remember her. 





Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary. 

February 6—Association of School Board Secre- 
taries, Harrisburg 

February 7-8—Pennsylvania State School Direc- 
tors Association, Harrisburg 

February 9-10—Progressive Education Associa- 
tion Regional Conference, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia 

February 11-17—Fiftieth Anniversary, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 

February 24-March 1—Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Cleveland, Ohio 

February 26-28—Eleventh Annual Meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Systems, Carter Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

March 8-10—Tenth Annual Convention, Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association, Colum- 
bia University, New York City 

March 9-10—Northeastern Convention District, 
East Stroudsburg 

March 14-17—Southeastern Convention District 
and Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 1-7—Pennsylvania Education Week, 100th 
Anniversary of Free Public Schools 

April 6-7—Southern Convention District, Car- 
lisle 

April 27-28—Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League, Seventh Annual Final State Con- 
tests, Johnstown 

May 13-19—Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention, 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Des Moines, Iowa 

May 18—World Goodwill Day 

June 30-July 6—National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. Jessie Gray, President, 
Philadelphia 

July 31-August 2—Superintendents’ Conference, 
Pennsylvania State College, State Colleg? 
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schools, 
nployed 
f teach- 
munity 
ientious 
lly and 
She has 
ict, and Have you considered the possibility of a sudden discontinuance of 
eapetty your salary checks by reason of illness or accident? 

are now Our Income Protection Policies will obviate worry and prevent 


financial loss by the investment of a small portion of your monthly 
earnings. 





Operations, Hospital Confinements, Prolonged Illnesses or Serious 


1 Secre- Accidents are mighty unprofitable without a regular income. 
1 Direc- 
} ILLNESS INDEMNITY 
Associa- TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 
Univer- $25.00 PER WEEK FOR 51 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 3 WEEKS 
(Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
Temple First Week’s Illness First Week in Hospital 


$12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per Week 
juperin- 


ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 


Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye 
Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye 
Sight of Both Eyes 

.. Either Hand 
. Either Foot 
Sight of Either Eye 


ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30:00 


Pennsylvania Casualty Company 
J. W. SMILEY, President E. W. COOK, Gen’l Manager 


Pennsylvania Bldg. .......- Lancaster, Pa. 
EXECUTIVE and 220 S. Fourth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES O06 Clark Bld@. .cccccccccc Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fifth & Walnut Sts. ....... Reading, Pa. 
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BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 9 TO AUGUST 17 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Demonstration School 
for Student Teaching 


Ss 


For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER 


Director of Summer Session 


Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

















SUMMER SESSION | 
ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE | 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 

Inter Session, June 4-June 23 Regular Session, June 25-Aug. 4 || 


Three weeks, Courses for Teachers Six weeks, Academic and Professional Courses 


Modern Methods Delightful Location 


Secure Credit Toward Your Baccalaureate Degree 








ne 


Write for Detailed Information to 


A. C. BAUGHER, Director of Summer School, Elizabethtown, Pa. 























FOR ELECTRICALLY-MINDED BOYS SUMMER SCHOOL \ 
| who are not going to college, the OF THE Bu 
| ONE YEAR ENGINEERING COURSE | ] : : P l ' 

° 
} ren ge ee ~~ is worthy niversity f ennsy vanilla f Cc 
of carefu nvestigation. raduates are or 
qualified for tmapadinte entry into all July 2 - August 11 certi 
ranches of the electrical industry in work 

of engineering character. 42nd ee. A greatly expanded program of graduate unde 
f you are not familiar with this school, and undergraduate instruction in Education, surp: 
| names of educators in your territory {who Liberal Arts, and the Social Sciences to |} Char 

n request, * 2 

you may inquire of your State Department meet the changing needs of the day. a 

of Education. For catalog address ° unde 
In Education only the 1 ited 
| Bliss Electrical School snttinininmaine scans | 2B 

463 Takoma Avenue, Washington, D. C. Catalogue on request. Address the Summer 
School Division 
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IN DEBT 
. AFTER ILLNESS? 
The opportunity to protect your income and your savings is yours for the 








Most people are,---teachers especially, because of their relatively low in- 


irses comes and smaller savings. Why risk this misfortune in times like these? 


taking. Membership in the E. B. A. costs but little, and pays you benefits 
for illness, accident, and quarantine at any time of the year. 


Ask for our free booklet, “The Answer to a Problem in Finances.” Enroll- 
ment now may keep you out of debt later. 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
5101 Jenkins Arcade 421 Land Title Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 











SUMMER SESSION 


<a 


| Summer CARNEGIE 


g. 4 Session INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 








SIX AND EIGHT WEEKS’ COURSES 















July 5 to From June 11 and 22 to Aug. 3 
August 15 sho 
ugus TEACHERS and SUPERVISORS 
UNIVERSITY Public School Music ... Drama... 
Fine and Applied Arte . -.. Architec- 
ture . . . Industrial Arts, including 


Printing. 
VERMONT : 
Summer study at Carnegie, in the 


- = colorful Steel City ... for the Master’s 
Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain degree . . . for self-improvement, ma- 

terially and culturally. Comprehen- 
sive graduate and undergraduate 


Courses affording superior opportunities Coane... Sitaacaiaaiad. . ame 
for self-improvement, for teachers desiring mented by visiting instructors of 
certification credit, graduate students and note. Splendid studio, shop and lab- 
undergraduates. City conveniences and un- caukonal talge andl Mampedion Sie 
surpassed recreational advantages. Lake The cultural advantages of the world- 
Champlain, Green Mountain and Adirondack ieanows Carnegie ane se 

apbrary ... recreationa acilities o 
excursions, trips to Montreal and Quebec, Caliethn cull iy « . . came anaes 
under University direction. Enrollment lim- ... fine parks and beautiful suburban 
ited to 1,000. Write for Illustrated Catalog. drives. e 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director For catalog, address Box J, Summer 


Burlington, Vermont Session—Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing;mountain campmaintained 
forsummerstudents. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate «stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 18 to July 20 
Second Term, July 23 to Aug.24 


7 
CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 
HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 
F foothills of the Rockies, offers you 
unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music.Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.Maison Francaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates : 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


— 
| DEAN of the SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT.P) 
| University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
| 
\ 
I 
| 
| 
| 


Please send me the bulletins checked below : 


Ss Quarter C 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology-—— 
Graduate School Bulletin. 











NAME 





Street and No. 





City and State 
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IMCOIONI 


For the Summer Session of 1934 
Juniata College will continue its 
approved plan of running full 
courses unbroken through the nine 
weeks term. Nine semester hours 
credit may be earned in the pro- 
fessional field of elementary and 
secondary education, and in regular 
college courses. The environment 
of the college is favorable for sum- 
mer study and recreation. The 
charges are moderate. For infor- 
mation, address Director, Summer 
Session, Juniata College, Hunting- 
don, Pa. 


InegiCss 











Susquehanna University 
Summer School 


SIX WEEKS—JUNE 25-AUG. 4 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN TO 


GEORGE F. DUNKELBERGER, Pu.D. 


DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL 


SELINSGROVE, . . . . . « PENNSYLVANIA 


























PERMANENT CERTIFICATES 


The necessary credits may be earned by Corre- 
spondence Study. Write to Correspondence Study 
Division, School of Education, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 








Penna. Academy of the Fine Arts 
Summer School, Chester Springs, Pa. 
May 14 — Sept. 29 
Colonial watering place 35 miles from Philadelphia. 
Outdoor and studio painting, illustration, mural 

decoration, sculpture. Write for catalog. 

Make early application to Joseph P. Fraser, Jr., 
Curator, Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, 
before May 14, then Chester Springs, Pa. 
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First you save 
on your ocean 
crossing... 
Anchor Line 
gives you 
eight days of 
luxurious, 
generously 
served, care- 
free ocean 
travel in great 
modern liners. 
First Class for only $147, Cabin 
$139, Tourist $107. You save 
on land travel, too. . . this route 
starts at the top and works down 
without expensive retracing of 
steps... through a country rich 
in scenic beauty and historic in- 
terest. And lastly, your dollar in 





Able, experienced officers, 
bred in the traditions of 
a great sea faring race. 





\delphia. 
mural 


ser, Jr. 
.delphia, 


meer 





FIRST CLASS - CABIN 






Literature and information from your Local Agent 
or Anchor Line, 220 S. 16th St. Philadelphia 





these British Isles stands almost 
at par... with costs of living 
and travel down to begin with! 
Britain, a goal in itself, is also a 
ready entrance to all the rest of 
Europe. So start right . . . sail 
Anchor Line...get in your ocean 
voyage the service and comfort 
that 82 years of tradition insure! 
















> TOURIST 


A typical writing-room . . cia 
in good taste... eloquent of pleasant living. 


LINE 
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Personality in staterooms. . . 
ample, thoroughly modern, 
with a bright and cheery air. 





RR ORR EE 
FIRST CLASS 
S147 
CABIN 8139: 
TOURIST $107 


First Class sailings from 
New York to London- 
derry and Glasgow: Cale- 
donia, Feb. 24, Mar. 24, 
Apr. 21, May 19 (via 
Boston); June 9 (via 
Boston to Belfast and 
Glasgow). 

Cabin Class from New 
York to Belfast and 
Glasgow: Cameronia, 
Mar. 10, Apr. 7, May 5 
(via Boston to London- 
derry and Glasgow); 
California, Apr. 28, May 
26; Tuscania, May 12. 
Tourist Class carried on 
all sailings. 












. rich, spacious, 
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fasten CRUISE 








Famous T. E. L. “MORRO CASTLE” 9, AYS i | 
Sailing from New York March 30 at 5 P. M. 
Returns April 8, A. M. ALL EXPENSES 
Visit three brilliant, fascinating Southern resorts on one of &S Whi 
America’s finest and most popular cruise liners! Two MIN. you 
days, one night in Havana,a day in Miami, a day in deck 
Nassau—with complete sightseeing trips at each port. Weekly All-Expense fares 
Thrilling program at sea under experienced Cruise Cruises to way 
Directors. Two great sports decks, verandah ball-room HAVANA ; 
: $144 
cafe, the new ‘Sea Spray Baths”, etc. No passports required. 7 days, $65 min. Sightsceing Da 
Apply any Authorized Tourist Agent or General Passenger Department, included. SaileverySunday, 
Pier 13, East River, Foot of Wall St., Uptown Ticket Office, 545 Fifth Ave, 4P.M. from New York. | 
New York City. (Reservation Phone Number JOhn 4-1820.) 











WARD«LINE . 




















All-Expense, Personally Escorted Tours to 
California, National Parks, Alaska, Etc. 2 
23 Day Economy and 32 Day De Luxe Just Published j 
TENTH ANNUAL TOURS i 
LEAVING SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1934 


Also Personally Escorted Tours, Various Dates, to 


e 
Baby Animals | 
A CENTURY OF PROGRESS *‘CHICAGO” l 
featuring ‘‘Great Lakes Cruises’’ Attractive Rates on the Farm Num 








Will be sein ° —— itineraries on request AGNEW-COBLE —— 
P, M. Kline’s Universal Tours, Inc. ne 
640 and 712 Main Street Phone 5551-M A delightful new primary reader influ 
caaanadsin with a background of farm life to | Sovic 


which children are especially | ea 


sympathetic. Life experience and i been 
progress in reading can be effect- | —_ 
ively combined. Ideally suited ||} resi. 


2 \§ frien 
as related reading matter to an WA vidu: 














THINK OF IT / 


“ALASKA‘198 


FROM CHICAGO ESCORTED ALL-EX- me x | 
PENSE—Pullman, Meals, Sightseeing, outside activity unit on the farm. Oper 





Stateroom on palatial Alaska Steamers—9 Days least 


through enchanted inside passage—an 18 day trip. nae 
West on famous EMPIRE BUILDER via GLA- Send for Description 
CIER NATIONAL PARK. Returning through 


Canadian Rockies. Other attractive routes, in- WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


cluding California, at slightly higher rates. For 
descriptive literature please write, phone or call. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York | 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
212 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Phone Randolph 6700 
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Tourist is top class 


TO EUROPE 


When you sail on these large Red Star liners 
you enjoy the best the ship offers in cabins, broad 
decks, beautiful public rooms—all at Tourist Class 
fares. Minimum fares: Tourist Class $117.50 one 
way, $212 round trip; Third Class $82 one way, 
$144.50 round trip. To Southampton, Havre, 
Antwerp. See your local agent.Hisservicesare free. 


S. S. MINNEWASKA 5S. S. MINNETONKA 
S. S. PENNLAND S.S. WESTERNLAND 


RED STAR LINE 2a 


ie “a UTMOST C SERVICE 
International Mercantile Marine Co. Vhroughyour 


1620 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. al, 





RUSSIA 


WITH THE 


OPEN ROAD. 


Numbers of students, professional , 
people, and civic leaders will spend 
this summer in Soviet Russia 
BECAUSE 
American-Russian relations are 
influencing the world. 
Soviet Russia is the one foreign 
country where travel service 
rates IN DOLLARS have not 
been increased. z 
The Open Road offers special serv- 
ices, based on years of experience, 
resident representation, and 
friendly relations with key indi- 
viduals and institutions. PE 
Open Road travelers see most in A Kes 
least time at least cost. enw 
Service to groups and those mS Ay 
traveling on their own. 
Details on application. 


THE OPEN ROAD 
56 West 45th Street 
New York 


Cooperating with Intourist 
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FOR YOUR MONEY 


Break away from the commonplace this year 
— enjoy an ocean voyage on land-locked seas, 
offering scenic attractions en route! ... quaint 
mountain-backed towns . . . intriguing his- 
torical spots . . . spectacular living glaciers 
. . . picturesque Indian villages and weird 
totem carvings . . . natural beauty that is 
vast and unspoiled. Alaska is truly a varied 
vacationland. 


Only The Alaska Line — the All-American 
route — offers a choice of Alaska vacation 
cruises and tours. Cruises as short as 1] days 
from Seattle—as low as $80 round-trip, 
first class. Superior accommodations .. . 
world-famous cuisine . . . congenial atmos- 
phere. Sailings twice weekly from early May 
to September. 


Ask about the special cruise for teachers 
this summer. Also a University of Washing- 
ton Summer School cruise — with credit. 

Something new under the midnight sun! 
An adventure cruise above the Arctic Circle. 
Ask for details. 

NOW — FREE TO TEACHERS! A good- 
natured map of Alaska, in full color. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Pacific, Dollar,American Mail Lines,General Agents 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY — Room 409 
Pier Two—Seatile, Washington 


| am interested in (check which one) 0 Special 
Cruise for teachers. [] University of Washington 
Summer School Alaska Cruise. [ Arctic Cruise. 
(J Regular Alaska Vacation literature. [) Good- 
natured map, free to teachers. 


Name 
Address 
City and State 
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Education and Recreation are combined 
through Summer Study 
at 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Fortunate is the teacher whose vacation brings mental improve- 
ment as well as physical recreation. Temple University, in 
Philadelphia, offers a program of Summer Study which com- 
bines the two. 

Faculty and facilities provide the highest type of education 
with particular attention given those needing aaded certification 
or who are candidates for degrees. Landmarks and shrines of 
historic interest, together with opportunities for pleas- 
ure, enliven your leisure hours. Send now for com- 
plete catalog of information and booklet describing 
advantages of Summer Study at 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Address Office of Registrar, Dept. P 
Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






DLL LLLee. tabi 


ig tse 


rm § 





UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1934 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Liberal Arts and Sciences Business Administration 








Botany Modern Languages Accounting Economics 
Chemistry Philosophy Business Law Finance 
Classics Physics Commerce Statistics 
English Political Science 

Geology Psychology 

History Sociology Education 

Mathematics Zoology Se 

General Courses Physical 
Administration Religious 
Commercial Secondary 
Civil Elementary Vocational 
Electrical Higher Methods Courses 
Mechanical Direction of Research 


Engineering 


CAMPUS AND BRANCH SESSIONS—2 TO 12 WEEKS 


Address the Director, Summer Sessions 
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WILLIAM TENNANT 


* THADDEUS STEVENS 


WILLIAM SMITH 














GEORGE W. ATHERTON * JOHN BARTRAM °* J. GEORGE BECHT - ANTHONY BENEZET 
JOHN A. BRASHEAR * SAMUEL BRECK * THOMAS H. BURROWES - ANDREW CARNEGIE 
Z o 
DO we x 
Z & | 1834 1934] 2 
Z 

5 2 ZS 
s=!1 GINN AND COMPANY  |éz 
z® EE 
fe} 3 felicitates the State of Pennsylvania upon the completion of its m 2 
: 2 first century of public education. We share with pride in the =. 
be ra observance of this notable anniversary, and pay a tribute of hom- 2 . 
: < age to the great leaders of the era. The record is one of faithful Ss Q 
- * service, great names, and noble deeds. co 
& a ’ ee kK 
2 In the engrossing experience of living it is well for one, from Fi 
= = time to time, to draw aside the curtain of routine and dwell upon - c 
a eS the achievements of mankind. In the record of those attainments _* 
. e are to be found the proper foundation of, and inspiration for, our Z me 

say ” . 
, resent endeavor. 

Ho} °F = § 
7 > DOCTOR JAMES NOBLE RULE Q5 
ae ' — c 

fy A Superintendent of Public Instruction. At the dedication of the zz 
=n 4) 1834 Education Building, Capitol Park, Harrisburg, November 4, 1931 1934 = pe 
= 2 Q 
oD rs 
eo} GEORGE WOLF * WILLIAM PENN ° EDGAR FAHS SMITH = 
JOSEPH PRIESTLEY - JOSEPH T. ROTHROCK - BENJAMIN RUSH - BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
CHRISTOPHER DOCK * STEPHEN C. FOSTER * ETHELBERT NEVIN * FRANCIS PASTORIUS 
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EXPLORING LATIN 


By a Committee of Latin Teachers of Baltimore, Maryland 
Represented by Mary T. BRENNAN, HELEN J. LOANE, and MARGARET ENGLAR 


HIS book for Junior High Schools has for its chief objective the deter- 

. mining of the foreign language aptitudes of the children. It has been 
prepared by a committee of eighteen Junior High School teachers 
after six years of experimentation with lesson sheets in mimeographed 
form. 


The material is alive, interesting and practical. Provision is made 
for varying abilities. Pupils who continue Latin after the eighth 
grade will have been given the proper approach to the study of Latin, 
and those who discontinue the study will have acquired well worth- 
while information. List Price, $0.80. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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